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Editorial, 


REMARKABLE thing has occurred in Boston and in 
New York. Inboth places district attorneys have 
been elected without nomination by. any political 
party, and in defiance of,all that is regular and ex- 
pectedin party warfare. In Boston Mr. Moran was 
elected. Noneofthe party leadersconsidered his candidacy 
as worth attention; but to the surprise of everybody, in- 
cluding those who voted for him, something ran through the 
minds of the majority of the voters, resulting in action at 
the ballot-box and his unexpected election. In New York 
the same thing occurred in a whirlwind of popular ex- 
citement, whereby a man who challenged all the bosses 
and all the parties was elected on his record. The same 
impulse to revolt against criminal conditions prevailing 
in both cities was the secret of the candidate’s success. 
In Boston probably the ‘‘dress suit case mystery” had 
more to do with the popular uprising than any other one 
thing. The numerous disappearances of young women 
and this awful unveiling of the fate of one, which may 
have been the fate of numerous others, caused horror, 
excitement, and fear in so many homes that, when a 
man arose and said that he would begin a new warfare 
on crime of every kind, public and private, the response 
was instantaneous. 
& 


UNDER the head of ‘‘Barbarity in Colleges” the West- 
ern Christian Advocate prints the following editorial sum- 
mary. Among the right-thinking people there can be 
no two opinions concerning such practices: ‘‘We have 
been surprised and shocked at many of the reports we 
have seen of student rushes this fall. It is said that six 
hundred students were ducked in the lake at Wisconsin 
University, that Sophomores used spikes on the Fresh- 
men, that another Freshman was battered until he was 
unconscious, that a Sophomore was held under water 
until he was so nearly drowned that he had to be carried 
home on a stretcher. In Ann Arbor men were put under 
a hydrant and soaked, faces were smeared with flour, 
water, and lampblack, and hair was filled with burrs. In 
the Ohio State University, at Columbus, men were thrown 
into the lake, and otherwise roughly used. It is no 
wonder that an inmate of the Insane Asylum at Kanka- 
kee, Ill., imagined himself a college student in a cane- 
rush, and had to be put in a straight-jacket and locked 
The institutions cited above are not 
worse than scores of others that might be named. It 
seems to us that the boys are carrying their horse-play 
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altogether too far, and that what ought to be innocent 
contests are degenerating into a good deal of cruelty and 
brutality. We hear of some such things occurring, too, 
in our Methodist colleges. In the interests of decency, 
humanity, and right sportsmanship, such slugging 
matches under the guise of rushes ought to be sternly 
prohibited.”’ 
wt 


PROFESSOR FRANCIS GREENWOOD PEaABopy, who, in 
the academic exchange between Germany and America, 
now represents Harvard University at Berlin, has been 
the object of many attentions. Receptions and dinners 
in his honor have been given in academic circles. By 
request of the emperor, Prof. Peabody’s first lecture was 
postponed a little in order that the emperor might attend, 
which he did with members of his suite. The ladies of 
his family have been presented at court, and everything 
has been done to make the beginning of this undertak- 
ing a success. Probably some of the attentions now 
paid to Prof. Peabody are responsive to the cordiality 
of the reception of Prince Henry on his visit to Harvard 
University. Prof. Peabody, with his graceful English 
style and his command of the German language, will no 
doubt be master of the situation, and commend the 
system of academic exchanges to the German authori- 
ties. 

od 


THE majority of men and even of women in society, 
barbarous and civilized, have made up their minds that 
certain kinds of wickedness cannot be suppressed. In 
barbarous lands there is no desire to suppress them. 
They are known, recognized, and practised by all mem- 
bers of society who are inclined to them, without censure 
or punishment. In what we call civilized society, while 
the majority silently consent to the practice of vices, the 
majority condemns them by precept, and a large portion 
of that majority at least avoid them in practice; but, 
while condemning these things, it is taken for granted 
that, so long as they keep out of sight and do not tempt 
the young or affront society by disgraceful exhibitions 
in public, some evil things are necessary,—evils which 
cannot be suppressed in the present stages of civilization. 
In a mood like this, even reformers sit down to rest after 
a great campaign, convinced that what evil there is left 
will harm most those who practise it. Vigilance being 
relaxed, those who thrive as purveyors of wickedness 
quietly spread their nets, increase the number of their 
victims, grow bold with impunity, until, in some un- 
guarded moment, exposure comes. There is a period of 
hot indignation and great activity, then we settle down 
again to the old ways, with possibly a little gain for each 
tumult of moral house-cleaning. 


ed 


THE Star of Wilmington, Del., is conspicuous among 
the secular papers that defend Unitarians. In a recent 
number the editor defends himself from the charge of 
misrepresentation by printing evidence against the au- 
thenticity of the passage known as the three heavenly 
witnesses: ‘‘There are three that bear record in heaven, 
the Father, the Word, and the Holy Ghost; and these 
three are one.’’ That this made no part of the original 
Epistle of John is now a matter of common knowledge 
among all Biblical critics, and indeed among those who 
are familiar with the revised translation of the New Tes- 
tament. Although it is a spurious proof text, we know 
where it is written in letters of gold the whole length of 
one inside wall of a church. ‘The editor of the Star would 
strengthen his position if he dropped the word ‘‘forgery”’ 
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and stated—what is probably the fact—that this addition 
was made to the Gospel long after it was written, and 
after the doctrine of the Trinity was established as an 
article of belief. Then some devout Christian, reading, 
‘““There are three that bear witness in earth,’ added, 
‘‘and there are three also that bear witness in heaven,”’ 
to complete the sense and state the whole doctrine as he 
understood it. He probably made a note of this addi- 
tion on the margin of his manuscript copy three or four 
hundred years after the Epistle was written. When the 
next copy was made from this manuscript, the note in 
the margin might easily be slipped into the text by an honest 
copyist who thought it belonged there. It is a very in- 
teresting bit of literary and religious history which is dis- 
creditable to no one excepting to those who now use the 
text as a proof of doctrine. 


st 


So FAR as our observation goes the common effect of 
the crusade against the Unitarian name, by our min- 
isters within our own churches, results in no positive 
advantage, but in several negative disadvantages. The 
laymen who become indifferent to that which they call 
Unitarian denominationalism do not become enthusiastic 
workers in larger religious movements. They simply ac- 
cept the arguments against the narrowness of Unitarians 
and shape them into excuses for throwing off all responsi- 
bility for the work which lies nearest at hand without 
taking on new and larger responsibilities. It is much 
easier to induce men and women to lay down their bur- 
dens than it is to inspire them to accept new ones. The 
glory of our work has been for a hundred years that he 
who did it with his whole heart and with all his sympa- 
thies awake has always found himself in close relations 
with the best work that was going on anywhere in the 
world. 


The New Bible. 


We have abstained from any recent comment of the 
case of Prof. H. D. Mitchell of the Boston University 
School of Theology, lest we might excite prejudice against 
him in the House of Bishops. It is always a disadvantage 
to any preacher or teacher in any of the large denomina- 
tions to be suspected of holding new ideas that in any 
way correspond to the beliefs of Unitarians. But, now 
that the bishops have declared themselves and have 
given the reason for refusing to sanction the reappoint- 
ment of Prof. Mitchell, after twenty years of honorable 
service, we do not hesitate to say that the bishops have 
set themselves in opposition to the judgment of even 
modern and conservative Biblical scholars who are 
acquainted with the facts of modern research, to say 
nothing of the higher criticism of the Old Testament. 
The bishops say that their decision ‘‘was based upon the 
conviction that some of the statements contained in his 
book concerning the historic character of the early chap- 
ters of the book of Genesis seems to be unwarranted 
and objectionable, and as having a tendency to in- 
validate the authority of other portions of the Script- 
Pg: A 

At this time, when Unitarians are under fire from the 
ecclesiastics, there ought to be no concealment of our 
position and no pretence that we believe what we do not 
believe. Therefore we say that Prof. Mitchell’s mild 
utterances, so far as they go, are not only in the line of 
modern scholarship, but also that modern scholars, 
whether Unitarian or members of the Church of England, 
go much further, and believe that in doing so they are 
serving the cause of Christianity all the better and are 
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working in the interest of the Bible itself. If young 
people now read the Bible at all (many of them do not, 
and very few have any wide knowledge of its contents), 
they quickly learn that many parts of the Bible which 
were written as history were not altogether authentic, and 
many other parts have been taken to be veritable history 
which were not written as a record of facts. If the old 
theory of infallibility is insisted on, their faith is shaken. 
But there is a better way. With a wide knowledge of 
children and young people we are convinced that, when 
they can be induced to hear and to read the Old Testa- 
ment stories as the folk-lore of a very ancient time, just 
as they would read about King Alfred, King Arthur, the 
Norse heroes, or the Homeric tales, they not only have a 
lively interest in the stories, but, what is much better, 
being left to their own moral judgments, they have dis- 
cerned the difference and noted the grandeur of the ideals 
which shine in the Biblical narratives in contrast with 
those of the folk-lore of other kinds. 

If young men of intelligence are to be attracted to the 
ministry, if young men and women of even moderate 
scholarship are to be held to the support of the churches, 
the Bible must be left to make its way as a human record 
of human experiences, with every reader left free to 
adjust the statement of facts to our modern knowledge 
of facts, without being told that he is denying the Word 
of God himself. To put it in its coarse, rough form, the 
statement that now confronts the intelligence of the 
youth of this country is that God himself wrote the history 
of the world up to the time, let us say, of the Flood. If 
we say that any part of that history is not true, then we 
say that God isa liar. Or, to put it in a milder form, it 
may be said that Moses, by inspiration of the Almighty, 
wrote the history of the world in five books. If we deny 
any statement made in any one of those five books, we say 
that either Moses gave false evidence, or that he was 
deceived by the Almighty himself. Now over all such 
statements and conclusions stands the whole body of 
modern knowledge, and we do not hesitate to say that 
religion can survive in our time only by escaping from 
these wrong views which bring the Bible into contempt 
among just those intelligent and well-informed people 
to whom it ought to be the most interesting, because it is 
the most human and most notable of ancient histories. 
When a boy is told in Sunday-school that the Assyrians 
under Sennacherib were defeated by an angel of the Lord, 
who in a single night killed one hundred and forty-five 
thousand of them, while the Assyrian king fled to Nineveh 
and was killed by his sons, he may believe, but he wonders 
how it could have happened. But his faith receives a 
needless shock when he learns from some Assyriologist 
that the same story was told from a different point of 
view by Sennacherib himself, who was living twenty 
years later. The Assyrian records his victory over the 
Hebrews, saying that he ‘‘shut up Hezekiah like a bird 
in a cage,” and omitted all reference to the angel of the 
Lord and the miraculous slaughter of one hundred and 
forty-five thousand men in a single night. 

The bishops fear that admitting that there is historical 
error in the book of Genesis invalidates other parts of 
the Bible. But, when all thought of historic accuracy is 
frankly abandoned, we know from a concrete example 
which has recently come to our knowledge that from the 
gospel narratives may be seleeted and combined in one 
narrative the principal events in the life of Jesus, illus- 
trated with photographs accompanying the text, and 
that children, having the story read to them with perfect 
liberty to question every detail, can be aroused to a most 
intense interest in the life of Jesus,—an interest awakened 
by no other historical narrative. If it were not for the 
vitality and virility which abides in the Biblical stories, 
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the treatment the Bible has received from those who 
claim to be its guardians would long since have destroyed 
its authority and killed the book. 


The Drift to Hilarity. 


The after-dinner talker has nowa great hold on Ameri- 
cans. Whether the majority of his intellectual hearers 
really enjoy his funny stories is not so certain: it is the 
fashion to applaud them. The banquet, which is a grow- 
ing custom in America, is liable to become a carousal of 
smoke, smudge, and jokes. That these drop down occa- 
sionally to cheapness, and worse, is not surprising. 
That young men should get the idea that clap-trap is 
wit and eloquence, and the right thing for their conven- 
tions, is to be expected. It is, however, getting to be 
a plague of our collegiate, and even our religious, gather- 
ings. A speaker is rare who does not consider it essen- 
tial to interlard his remarks with humor that is broad 
farce. 

It has come to be a national boast that we are peculiarly 
gifted with an appreciation of humor. Suppose this 
quick-wittedness to be true, fun and frolic should not 
crowd out or intrude upon a calm presentation of impor- 
tant truths. There is a place for seriousness, and it is 
the larger place in our assemblies. We doubt whether 
our college commencements, our New England dinners, 
our church banquets, are improved by the surplusage 
of small stories and hilarity. This sort of stuff has been 
relegated to a corner of the newspapers; and is that not 
very neatly enough? Most of our after-dinner stories 
are not closely related to the topic discussed, are often 
far-fetched and thin. They are old, and used over for 
all sorts of occasions—without apt application. But, 
be they ever so good, they do not point a moral or adorn 
a tale so often as they wipe out a conviction or disturb 
a noble sentiment. We believe that our people need 
a reform along this line. The American character will 
not be weakened by retaining the serious key of the older 
generations. 

When story-telling drops into vulgarity, it is simply 
the spread of a fungus that rots all it touches. No man 
can indulge in sensual suggestions who is not himself 
sensuous and dishonest. We have known ministers 
of this sort, but have never known one of them who did 
not, sooner or later, prove hollow of righteousness. We 
are told to beware of wolves in sheep’s clothing; but it 
hardly seems needful to say, Beware of sheep in wolves’ 
clothing. But let this phase of the question drop. We 
do not feel disposed to enlarge on it. It is pitiful to know 
that there are so-called spiritual guides, leaders in Christ’s 
name, whose beguiled hours are such as Jesus would 
denounce. 

We go farther, and question the advisability of the 
joking spirit when free from vulgarity. A bright, warm, 
cheerful, sunny disposition and discourse is one thing. 
It is nature, it is the day dawn, it is helpful, and it is 
inspiring. It lifts the damps and dews, and opens the 
flowers, and ripens the fruits. We do not believe in 
gloom. ‘The pessimist, the whiner, the moral surgeon, 
are not a blessing to society. The sombre face is not 
like the sun by day or the stars by night. 

We have been led to these remarks by reading Rev. 
Dr. Buckley’s denunciation of laughing in church. He 
takes the ground, as reported, that a clergyman has no 
right to make his congregation laugh, and that to do so 
is irreverence. This is certainly an overstated case. 
Henry Ward Beecher could not have helped the bubbling 
of bright sayings and sunny good will that charged his 
sermons, if he had so willed. But, when a half-dozen 
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amateur imitators undertook to dress like Beecher and 
talk like Beecher and preach like Beecher, they made a 
miserable mess of it. The key of Beecher’s discourses 
was eminently serious and elevating,—never bordering 
on the jocular or hilarious. It must not be forgotten 
that the earliest preachers of the Christian Church, 
notably Chrysostom, made his auditors laugh as often 
as he made them weep. John B. Gough was essentially 
a preacher of righteousness. No man ever did more 
good in the space of the twenty-five years that he preached 
temperance, although his auditors were as often sore 
with laughter as sad unto tears. But, when Gough 
stepped over temperance to deliver funny orations, 
his influence for good was nearly nullified. The lapses 
of Abraham Lincoln in some of his story-telling we must 
forever as a people regret, yet we shall always be re- 
minded that he came up out of a sensual, social atmos- 
phere, to be one of the most serious upward-lookers the 
world has ever seen. To his laughter we owe his life, 
and to his life the possibility of restoring the Union. 

With all allowance for a constitutional temperament, 
and for the value of specially pointed sarcasm, and for 
the rare gift of story-telling, we still believe that the drift 
of our public assemblages toward hilarity is to be deeply 
regretted. This is specially true when it touches the 
church and the college. It is closely associated with 
a lack of depth of purpose. Life 2s serious. We cannot 
make it anything else. A brain that becomes a rattle- 
box will do for children: it is of no value in the training 
of men and women. 


The Moral Life. 


It is often an occasion for sadness that we can realize 
our ideals but in small measure; and, though we may be 
called moral, may think of ourselves as such, still, how far 
short we come from any exalted virtue! It is by a series 
of compromises that we live; and, when moral questions of 
any degree of complexity come before us, conscience, 
which we have been taught is the guide and monitor, is 
very apt to play us false, and leave us in a maze of doubt 
rather than on a clear road with indubitable finger-posts 
pointing the way. 

Still we believe there is an absolute right if we could 
only discover it, and our desire is not to live by compro- 
mises, but to find the beautiful adjustments of justice, 
truth, probity, honesty. But society is built on a scaf- 
folding not absolutely plumb, but exactly straight and 
true. We are told if this is too rudely shaken, the whole 
fabric will come down with a rush and bury us all. 

Our commercial system, our political methods, are 
inveighed against as more immoral than they have ever 
been. The food we eat through its adulterations is said 
to be condemned of all that is honest and of good report. 
Adulteration, we are told, has infected the farmer to 
such a degree that he is no more to be trusted than the 
city dealer. Wide-spread deceit, the plausible outside 
that hides a lie, has undermined much of the old-time 
honesty of which we once boasted. These things hardly 
seem to lower the standing and influence of the men who 
practise them. The belief that you may rob the com- 
munity and still be a moral person is wide-spread. 

It is an age of leniency toward all but flagrant crimes. 
This leniency and the admiration and envy of great fort- 
unes made by questionable means has lowered the 
standard of the moral life even of those who wish to pre- 
serve a high and fine ideal of right-dealing and noble 
living. It is very hard to maintain lofty standards when 
we live under relaxed conditions surrounded by an at- 
mosphere not morally tonic and stimulating. 
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Benevolence is one of the shrewdest and cleverest 
means of covering moral tergiversation. It seems a 
great pity that anything so good and beautiful should 
be used for such base ends. It stops people’s mouths 
for very shame. How can they strike the hand that 
feeds them? Having once accepted the gift, are they 
not in a certain sense partakers in the turpitude of its 
acquisition? The immense power and influence of 
money has undoubtedly had its effect in lowering the 
moral life. The rapid increase of great fortunes has been 
a potent example. To the young it has been a glittering 
bait, and has led to many unscrupulous methods that 
once would have excited wide-spread condemnation. 
The glamour of money has the tendency to wither the 
rigors of the moral conscience, and make success an 
adored object of worship. 

Success, however achieved, becomes the god of their 
idolatry to many who own no other God. We are often 
told that under present conditions it cannot be achieved 
by strictly honest methods. The man too scrupulous 
goes down before the mad rush of the crowd, who have 
left their scruples far behind. 

We find right thinking a difficult and thorny path. 
The iron has gone out of our blood. The old Puritan 
strain has become pale and almost colorless. For a few 
great crimes we can be indignant, but for the preserva- 
tion of our national integrity that the salt may not lose 
its savor we are apathetic. Millions of aliens are land- 
ing yearly on our shores. What have we to teach them 
on the moral life superior to what they bring from the 
slums of Europe? Are we an honest people? That is 
the searching question that might divide bone from 
sinew. We know how quickly these poor immigrants 
pick up the corrupt political notions of our city purlieus, 
what adepts they are in absorbing and applying this 
kind of knowledge. It is painful and humiliating that 
this is the science they acquire with greatest ease. We 
are too apathetic on the moral side. It does not take 
long for a community to run down in its ethical relations. 
A few shameful things condoned, a lax condition in a 
few households, a selfish policy of minding our own 
business, shutting our eyes, and letting public morals go 
to the dogs, and the infection spreads unmolested. No 
healthy public opinion clears the air and sweeps away 
the contagion. More than one small community has 
gone through this deteriorating process because of the 
indifference of those who called themselves moral. Art 
thou thy brother’s keeper? the keeper of the poor Italian, 
Hungarian, and Russian Jew who land at Ellis Island? 
Art thou the keeper of the next-door neighbor who is 
going wrong? Answer it to God! 


Current Topics, 


FRIENDS of reform have found emphatic encourage- 
ment in the results of the elections in cities and States on 
Tuesday of last week. Perhaps the most spectacular 
contest of the campaign was conducted in Philadelphia, 
where Mayor Weaver defeated the old Republican 
machine by about 75,000 majority, and brought about 
the definite retirement of Israel Durham, former State 
commissioner of insurance, and city ‘‘boss’’ of Phila- 
delphia. In New York County, William Travers Jerome, 
independent candidate for re-election as district attorney, 
defeated his opponents on the Tammany and Munici- 
pal Ownership tickets, and carried the day by a plurality 
of about 16,000 votes. Although George B. McClellan, 
the Tammany candidate for mayor of New York, won 
by a margin of 5,000 in round numbers, the Tammany 
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ticket suffered several serious defeats. Mr. Jerome’s 
triumph at the polls was a striking indication of the 
ability of the New York voters to ‘‘split’’ party tickets. 


& 


THE effect of the election in Philadelphia upon the 
State administration was immediate and emphatic. On 
last Saturday Gov. Pennypacker of Pennsylvania, who 
has been regarded as a conspicuous apologist of the 
Quay régime, issued a proclamation summoning the 
legislature to meet in extraordinary session on January 
15, to consider seven plans of reform designed to restore 
the power of government to the electorate. The issu- 
ance of the proclamation was a recognition by Gov. 
Pennypacker of the necessity of meeting the demand for 
a purer State administration and for safeguarding the 
sanctity of the ballot. The election news from Phila- 
delphia had a profound moral effect upon the rest of the 
hitherto boss-ridden States. 


ss 


A NOTABLE outcome of the election in Maryland was 
the overwhelming rejection of the constitutional amend- 
ment championed by Senator Gorman, which was aimed 
at the disfranchisement of the negro in tle State. The 
defeat of the amendment foreshadowed the retirement 
of Senator Gorman’s machine. A similar disaster came 
upon the Republican machine in Ohio, where Goy. 
Herrick was defeated by John M. Pattison, a Democrat, 
by a vote of more than two to one. After the tenor of 
the verdict of the people of Ohio had been made known, 
George B. Cox, who for more than a quarter of a century 
has been the Republican boss of the State, announced 
his retirement from active participation in_ politics. 
The campaign in Ohio was fought largely upon the issue 
of boss rule, and the overthrow of the boss was as em- 
phatic as the most sanguine advocates of reform could 
wish. : 

& 

THE extension of educational co-operation between 
Germany and the United States, first begun at Harvard 
University, was announced in New York at the beginning 
of the week, when Columbia University gave public 
information of a gift of $50,000 made by James Speyer 
for the establishment of the Theodore Roosevelt Pro- 
fessorship of American History and Institutions in the 
University of Berlin. Under the conditions of Mr. 
Speyer’s gift, Columbia is to nominate each year a lecturer 
from among American scholars who shall deliver a course 
of lectures at the German educational institution. In 
return a German scholar will be appointed by the Prussian 
minister of education to deliver a course of lectures on 
German civilization and institutions at Columbia each 
year. The agreement between Columbia and Berlin 
carries out the original Harvard plan in a broader way, 
and it is expected that a similar arrangement will soon 
be effected between Columbia and the Universities of 


Paris and London. 
ae 


A WIDE-SPREAD movement is being advanced among 
the Jewish communities in America to aid the Jews who 
have suffered in property or health in the recent riots in 
various parts of the Russian empire. At the beginning 
of the week the fund at the disposal of the dispensers of 
the projected charity was approximately $200,000, and 
subscriptions were being forwarded to the committee in a 
volume that indicated the wide-spread interest in the 
cause. It is now definitely announced that the admin- 
istration cannot find a means to respond to the plea of 
American Jews in behalf of their coreligionists in Russia. 
At a recent interview with President Roosevelt, Mr. 
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Oscar §. Straus, former minister to Turkey, was informed 
by the President that the present situation did not 
watrant any representations to the Russian government 
by the administration at Washington. Mr. Roosevelt, 
however, expressed his profound personal sympathy 
with the cause which his caller represented. 


& 


It is evident that the most recent events in Finland 
and in Russia proper have had a stimulating effect on the 
nationalist movement in Poland. The agitation in the 
Russian part of the kingdom of Poland had reached such 
proportions at the end of last week that Count Witte 
issued an official communication rescinding the operation 
of the recent ukase in Poland until peace shall have been 
restored in the unquiet Polish provinces. Events in 
Poland are being watched closely in Berlin, where the 
Prussian government has to deal with a serious Polish 
problem of its own. There is every reason to believe 
that the kaiser would oppose vigorously the granting 
of any reasonable measure of national self-government 
to the Russian Poles, inasmuch as such a victory for the 
Polish nationalists in Russia would add to the fire of the 
Polish agitation in Posen. The attitude of Prussia, 
therefore, would add materially to the complexity of 
the Polish problem in Russia, 


& 


CONVINCED that the scheme of reforms projected by 
the powers for application in Macedonia will not solve 
the delicate problem presented by the situation in 
European Turkey, Lord Lansdowne, at the end of last 
week, forwarded to the powers a suggestion that their 
demands be extended to include not only financial but 
judicial control over Macedonia by a European com- 
mission, and that the reforms apply also to the vilayet 
of Adrianople, which has not been included in the scope 
of the present Austro-Hungarian scheme. In the mean 
while the projected demonstration against a Turkish 
seaport has been delayed in order to give time for con- 
sideration of the proposals advanced by the British 
Foreign Office. From the point of view of the Mace- 
donians themselves, Lord Lansdowne’s plan is the irre- 
ducible minimum of reform. It is altogether unlikely 
that mere fiscal control of the revolted Turkish provinces 
by representatives of the powers will more than touch 
the evils of misgovernment which have made Mace- 
donia the ‘‘rat-pit of Europe.”’ 


Brevities. 


The majority of Christians say that a man is saved by 
what he believes. Jesus said he is saved by what he 
does. 


The testimony of an orthodox friend is that the Chris- 
tian Register is one of the most religious papers now pub- 
lished. 


When one knows only a little concerning the filthy 
habits of Portuguese and Italian berry-pickers, the won- 
der ceases as to the way diseases are spread. 


One of the advantages of growing old is that one re- 
members so many things which have been attempted 
and failed and will not have to be tried again. 


It is one of the ironies of life to find a prohibitionist 
suffering from. delirium tremens without knowing the 
cause. Patent medicines containing a large proportion 
of alcohol are the cause. 
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When it was the custom to kill men and women for 
slight offences or for imaginary sins, the reign of terror 
was perhaps no greater than it is with us when we have 
an epidemic of cholera, typhoid, or yellow fever. 


When any one says that it pays better to be president 
of a life insurance company than to be a judge of the 
Supreme Court or President of the United States, he uses 
the word ‘‘pays”’ in a low sense and adopts the standard 
of the grafters. 


The only revivalists who can greatly excite the popu- 
lace are those who have a firm belief in Satan and the 
infernal world, and who can confidently promise exemp- 
tion from deserved punishment to all who accept the 
promises they offer. 


In novels men make proposals of marriage in various 
conventional ways. In real life in many, if not in the 
majority of cases, the question is settled long before 
any question is asked, or without the asking of the ques- 
tion. In church fellowship affinities declare themselves 
with or without formal proposals. 


A Traveller’s Diary. 


(By THE Two SELVES IN THE SAME MAN.) 


Ts 
The Pessimist’s Story. 


Monday. Got up before six o’clock. Too early. 
Insufficient sleep! What a beastly racket these alarm 
clocks make! Day promised to be insufferably hot, 
dirty, and uncomfortable. Very long journey before 
me. What a nuisance it is to have to shave every morn- 
ing! Ten minutes a day wasted, at the least estimate. 
Ten times 365 more than sixty hours a year,—a week 
of working time! Ate a solitary breakfast. How thin 
country milk is! No one up to see me off. Very bad 
connections on these railways. Little thought for the 
convenience of travellers on the part of the big traffic 
managers. Came near losing my electric for want of 
accurate information. Really there are not ten accu- 
rate people in a thousand. 

Strong coffee at breakfast not good for my nerves. 
Conductor tried to persuade me to go to end of his route: 
knew my business better than he did and got off at junc- 
tion. Why should he want to make me travel farther 
on such a hot day? Suspicious circumstance! There 
will be a bad accident one of these days on this road. 
Had to carry my baggage from car to the station. Heavy 
work! Had long wait at B. for slow train. Very hot. 
Going to be hotter. Saw train approach in dense cloud 
of dust. Must breathe atmosphere of smoke and cin- 
ders all day. Neighbor in seat insisted on talking with 
me; not a person of culture. Arrived at P., with long 
wait for express train. Nothing to do but read morn- 
ing paper. Too early for lunch: no likely chance for 
lunch or dinner all day. Express full of passengers. 
Driven into the ‘‘smoker” for seat,—a filthy place. Con- 
ductor quite too fresh: wanted to speak to every one. 
Pretended to call me by name. Between C. and A. a 
big farmer crowded into my seat. He wanted to talk. 
How people love to tell their affairs to perfect strangers! 
Windows all open. Cinders, dust, and heat. What- 

ever per uaded our forefathers to come to such a rough 
country? What great Harvard professor called this 
scenery ‘‘crude’’? 


Strange-looking men in the What coarse 


““smoker,’’ 
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Quite a good deal of drinking out of bottles. 
Why don’t they en- 
What is the good 


features! 
The drink made the men swear. 
force their liquor laws in this State? 
of liquor laws anyway? 

3 P.M. Sky grew overcast. Threatened thunder- 
showers. Likely to be bad weather for taking evening 
boat. Most likely fog. 

Tired my eyes reading ‘‘William Ashe.” Not a com- 
fortable book: puts too great strain on the reader. Why 
bear your own troubles and those of imaginary people 
too? 

Reached boat near supper-time, without any supper. 
Not a soul on the boat whom I knew. What lonesome 
business travelling is! Why do the women want to 
be away from home all summer? 

No one to meet me at the N. Wharf. Have to go 
over to S. and probably hire some sort of a team. Hun- 
gry. Arrive at last. Journey enough for one day. 
They say it’s a bad summer for mosquitoes. 


1 
The Optimist’s Story. 


Woke about six, well refreshed. A perfect summer 
morning. ‘The kindly maid got me a most comfortable 
breakfast. My good hosts did just as I requested and did 
not try to see me off. Found a seat in the shade of a 
tree while I waited for the electric car. Wonderful sys- 
tem of railway connections to enable you to get across 
the country wherever you wish. The brainiest men in 
the world seem to be working continually to further 
your convenience. Car ride perfectly delightful, partly 
across the open fields. Fresh morning, air like nectar. 
The country at its loveliest. Every one most obliging 
to answer questions and give information. Not always 
accurate information, but easily enough corrected if 
you ask questions enough. 

Reached railway station. at B. Short walk over 
bridge from end of electric line. Not sorry for a bit of 
a walk. Found cool corner of railway platform. Made 
acquaintance of man whom I had seen on electric. 

Very comfortable accommodation train: slightly late, 
but what of it? As a friend says, ‘‘One has to be some- 
where!”’ ‘Took seat with stranger of the morning. Had 
very interesting talk. A New England boy, he had to 
go West for his health, had made his own way, and now 
had business of his own in an Illinois town. Is deacon 
of a Baptist church, but so different from the typical 
deacon! Quite Broad Church in his sympathies. I 
asked him how far he could use the Golden Rule in his 
business. He answered that he could not live without 
it. He praised the loyal-hearted honest Germans in 
his city: they were his best friends. He was on his 
annual visit to his father and mother. He had a watch- 
ful eye for the beautiful scenery and the prosperous 
farms through which we passed. What are the people 
thinking of who say that all business is ‘‘graft’”’? This 
happy and honest man is one of many who, without 
figuring in the newspapers, make the strength of the 
nation. Had a quiet half-hour at the comfortable 
station at P. waiting for the express. Laid in fruit and 
sandwiches for luncheon later on. The traveller must 
indeed be hard to suit who cannot find everything to 
his convenience in these days 

Took the smoking-car by preference, not to smoke, 
but because I observe the smokers are alwavs provided 
with more air and space than other travellers. Besides, 
the smoking-car, being commonly near the locomotive, 
is comparatively freer from dust. You can also sit in 
your shirt sleeves if it is very hot. The conductor 
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amused me,—a jolly, good-humored man, he had a 
pleasant word for all of us, as if we were all comrades. 
Had an old farmer for a while as seat-companion. It 
is good fun to talk with all kinds of men. It is a rare 
man who cannot teach you something. My compan- 
ion knew the country through which we passed. He 
was no pessimist about farming. ‘‘You could live well 
by it in New England,” he said. We talked of the new 
social conditions that the telephone and electric lines 
were making for the farmers. At last he grew confi- 
dential. He told me that he was a widower, and that 
he could give the right kind of girl an excellent home. 
There must be women in the city, he believed, that would 
like to live on his farm. ‘The trouble was to find them. 
Ah! if I could only, only have played the benevolent 
match-maker and told him how to win the heart of a 
certain admirable woman whom I knew, of just the suita- 
ble age for him, wearing her life out in a city store and 
always longing for country life! 

Early afternoon. ‘The clouds came up in the West 
and made the air delightfully cool. In spite of early 
indications it has turned out a good-day for travelling. 
We sped through a pretty part of the State, with green 
fields, plenty of lakes and streams and distant hills,— 
everything beautiful. You could scarcely bear to keep 
your eyes from the shifting scenery. What a wonder- 
ful world it is! Men came and went at different sta- 
tions. How rare it is to see a really bad face among 
them! Good nature prevails. Some swearing, but 
rarely any ugly language. Query, Are not ugly words 
really worse than profane?—a more harmful kind of 
profanity ? 

Everything ran on time to-day. We found the little 

steamer waiting for us in the late afternoon. It was 
rather good to give up trying to read ‘‘William Ashe,”’ 
and to give undivided attention to the glorious bay and 
the hills. The story too tragic to fit the day, but a 
fine strand of gold is woven into it. 
_ The purser gave friendly nod of recognition’ How 
covrteous the men who serve you and take your money 
mostly are if you give them a bit of a chance! Found 
unexpectedly acquaintances going around on the boat 
from B.toS. They gave right cordial greeting. It seems 
as if friends were ready to turn up wherever you go. 
These summer friendships are among the pleasantest 
you make. To be sure, you see people on their best 
side. But is it not their real side? 

My good daughter met me with the row-boat at S. 
Nothing could be better than the little row across the 
harbor. How the old charm of the place takes one into 
it at once! Altogether a happy day and a most home- 
like ending to it. 


Origin of the Sabbath. 


Prof. Meinhold, in a recent issue of the Kélnische 
Zeitung, introduces a very interesting article with the 
question, ‘‘Where did our seven-day week and its Sab- 
bath originate?’’ The answers to this question have 
been many, and there is still no general agreement in 
reference to the matter. The Jews carry the answer 
directly backto God. ‘“The Deity created the world in six 
days and rested the seventh.” ‘‘But,” says Prof. Mein- 
hold, ‘‘we cannot hold to this interpretation, as was 
clearly recognized by the writer of the Fourth Gospel: 
‘My Father worketh hitherto and I work also. I must 
do the work of the one who sent me while the day lasts. 
The night cometh when no one can work.’ But in spite 
of this fact,’ continues Prof. Meinhold, ‘‘the Hebrew 
view of the origin of the Sabbath (which is really merely 
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a result of the Hebrew esteem for this holy day, to the 
observance of which even God must bow) has been pre- 
served in Christian forms. It is believed that the com- 
mand to rest on Sunday, which is considered the same 
day as the Hebrew Sabbath, is a command of religion 
which is good for all time. 

“If we discard the Hebrew origin, we come to the con- 
clusion that Babylon gave us the Sabbath and the seven- 
day week. According to Frederick Delitzsch ‘there is 
no doubt that in the last analysis we owe the blessing 
of the Sabbath to that ancient nation of the Euphrates 
and the Tigris.’ Careful critics have concluded that we 
cannot believe nomadic Israel to have rested every 
seventh day. The Sabbath as a day of rest is a day of 
the agriculturist and not of the nomad. Thus Israel 
in Canaan, when it exchanged nomadic for agricultural 
life, received the custom of the Sabbath as well as any 
other Canaanite observances. The only thing new was 
the close connection in which this day was placed to 
Jehovah, the Israelite God. And there is every reason 
to believe that the Canaanites obtained the Sabbath from 
Babylon, together with many other social forms. Fur- 
thermore, the name ‘Sabbath,’ as well as the observance 
of the seventh day as a day of atonement and rest is 
preserved in Babylonian literature.”—Public Opinion. 


Universalist Resolution. 


At the National Unitarian Conference at Atlantic City 
in September last, resolutions were passed promising to 
co-operate with the Unitarian Association in arranging 
for the International Council of Unitarian and Other 
Liberal Thinkers and Workers which is expected to meet 
in this country two years hence. In one resolution it 
was suggested that the Universalist General Convention 
and other liberal bodies be invited to join this council. 
To carry out the intent of this resolution the American 
Unitarian Association appointed Rev. S. C. Southworth, 
president of the Meadville Theological School, and Rev. 
R. W. Boynton of St. Paul to attend the Universalist 
General Convention at Minneapolis and convey the in- 
vitation. In response the following . resolution . was 
adopted. It was written by Rev. W. C. Selleck, D.D., 
reported by the Committee on Resolutions, and adopted 
by an overwhelming majority in the Minneapolis Con- 
vention, October 24 :— 


Whereas we have received with grateful appreciation the cour- 
teous invitation of the American Unitarian Association to send 
fraternal delegates to an international assemblage of liberal and 
progressive Christians, to be held in Boston two years hence; and 

Whereas we recognize the very large agreements in thought, aim, 
and method which subsist between the Universalist and the Uni- 
tarian households of faith, making them to a great extent natural 
allies in the moral and religious leadership of the present age; and 

Whereas we rejoice in the growing spiritual unity and practical 
co-operation of modern Christendom, and desire to have our proper 
share in promoting these high interests among all who in any sense 
acknowledge themselves disciples of Jesus Christ, to the end that 
the Christian Church may most effectually help to realize and 
establish ‘‘the Federation of Nations, The Brotherhood of Man- 
kind, and the Peace of the World, ”— 

Therefore be it Resolved, That this Conventi-n hereby heartily 
accepts the invitation referred to, and that it elect not less than five 
nor more than ten such fraternal delegates to represent the Uni- 
versalist Church of America in the said congress or assemblage, 
it being understood that they shall serve at their own charges, 


The following persons were chosen as the fraternal dele- 
gates: Rev. Dr. John 'Coleman Adams, {Rev. Dr. Lee®S. 
McCollester, Mr. Henry Nehemiah Dodge, Rev. Dr. 
George L. Perin, Mr. Hosea Starr Ballou, Rev. Dr. F. A, 
Bisbee, Rev. Florence Kolloch Crooker, Rev, Dr. Willard 
C. Selleck. 
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Joseph Jefferson. 


BY REV. EDWARD A. HORTON. 


Mysteries there are man’s patient thought shall pierce, 
And wonders many turn to knowledge firm; 

But still eluding, baffling, mortal ken 

Remains the marvel of a gifted soul. 

From whence its charm, so plain and yet so veiled? 

In what deep mystic sources sprang its life? 

Through varying years, mid fierce conflicting tides, 
It ran the current of its Protean power. 


What we call death the magic spell disturbs 
Only to throne the mortal in immortal sway; 
O’er hearts still potent, and for woes a cure, 
Succeeding generations wreathe his name. 
Thus daunted in our search we use wise words, 
Our lack of insight marked at every step, 

Till, wearied out in fruitless quest so long, 

We own the master and the secret miss. 


He moved among us open as the day, 

With guileless mood; his gentle mien and grace 
Persuaded unto goodness and his blithesome ways, 
Made bright the pathways of his fellow-men. 

Full often tears were tributes to his thrall, 
Healing indeed as from a love unsealed. 


Unlike our common race, he grew not old 

To things of beauty, mirth and sympathy; 
The morning light of childlike faith and hope 
Shone in his eyes and flashed along his speech; 
To all his friends a comradeship he bore 

Full of fine feeling and a bond sincere; 

The better self within each one he freed, 

And broadened life in narrow confines shut. 


Ungowned, he wore the inner robes of peace; 
Uncrowned, he was a king by native worth. 

No cypress wreath, no sobbing dirge we bring, 
But sunshine, smiles, and songs of thankfulness; 
His name, his fame, by loyal love shall live 

To speed his mission in a shadowed world. 


Ecclesiastical Legislation in England. 


BY GEORGE R. BISHOP. 


I 


About the middle of the present year the Macmillan 
Company issued a new and very significant volume of 
lectures, on ‘‘The Relations between Law and Public 
Opinion in England during the Nineteenth Century,” by 
Prof. A. V. Dicey of the Inner Temple, Vinerian Profes- 
sor of English Law, Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford, 
Hon. LL.D., Cambridge, ete. Asan admirer of his earlier 
works, I should have been glad to know before that he 
and the late Sir Leslie Stephen were cousins. The tracing 
of this history in its various branches and ramifications 
is skilfully done by a man of wide knowledge, legal, so- 
cial, political. 

In its tenth chapter, entitled ‘‘Cross-currents of Opin- 
ion,” I find a sketch of the growth of tolerance in eccle- 
siastical matters in England during the century recently 
closed. ‘The legislation on this subject of 1830-32,— 
the era of the Reform Act,—to the close of the century, 
was, as the author explains, affected at every turn on 
the one hand by the liberalism of the time, which aimed 
at the establishment of religious equality, the abolition 
of all political or civil privileges or disabilities dependent 
on religious belief, and on the other by the cross-current 
of ecclesiastical opinion, which desired to maintain the 
rights or privileges of the Established Church and de- 
manded deference for the convictions or sentiments of 
Churchmen. The doctrines of Bentham clearly pointed 
toward disestablishment, and the Reform Act gave new 
power to what was then termed the dissenting interest. 
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At the opening of the first reform Parliament the exer- 
cise of political control by dissenters seemed a possibility, 
and their investiture with political control was by some 
thought to mean revolution in the position of the Church. 
Clearly the National Church was not then the Church of 
the whole nation, and the privileges of the Establish- 
ment were in many cases the patent grievances of the 
laity. The marriage laws were odious, so also were 
tithes, and the mode of their collection; and observers of 
divergent characters and opposite opinions felt that the 
Church was in danger. In 1833 Macaulay wrote that, if 
the House of Lords should venture to oppose the min- 
istry on a vital matter, he ‘‘would not give a sixpence for 
a coronet or a penny for a mitre.’’ The author of the 
first of the Tracts for the Times anticipated for the Church 
and its leaders disestablishment, disendowment, and per- 
secution; that the most favorable alternative to dises- 
tablishment was ‘‘comprehension,’’—taking dissenters 
into the fold. But neither of these calamities,—as it 
was thought they would be,—befell the Church: a policy 
of conservatism and concession, quite unforeseen, ensued. 

Dr. Dicey enters upon the inquiry, What have been the 
conditions which, in the sphere of ecclesiastical legisla- 
tion, have prevented the dominant liberalism of the day 
from acting with anything like its full force, and have 
in many instances made it simply subordinate to the 
strong cross-current of clerical or church opinion? 

In the first place, he finds there was no definite pro- 
gramme of church reform that commanded popular sup- 
port: besides, the Church possessed a hold on the affec- 
tions of the nation that was unexpectedly strong. Syd- 
ney Smith had expressed dislike of English missionaries 
and the missionary spirit. Religious enthusiasm meant 
to him nothing but intolerance and ignorance. The 
thought of freer play to fervor and fanaticism was repug- 
nant to him. His motto was, ‘‘Beware of enthusiasm 
and cant, and leave the Establishment as far as possible 
alone.’ Macaulay was of substantially the same opin- 
ion: he believed that every man should enjoy equal po- 
litical and civil rights, irrespective of his religious or non- 
religious convictions; and this was the ‘‘last word of 
Whig ecclesiastical statesmanship: the leaders must have 
felt that no scheme of ‘comprehension’ was practicable.’’ 
Since 1688 Unitarianism and Wesleyanism had arisen, 
and had, each in its own way, raised up new obstacles to 
the realization of any policy of ‘‘comprehension.”’ ‘The 
Whigs of 1832 possessing no definite scheme of church 
reform, there was no possibility of accomplishing it at 
that time. The Benthamite philosophic radicals were 
also at sea in all matters regarding the Church. The 
elder Mill propounded a plan which made no appeal even - 
to those who perceived reforms were needed. His plan 
might have been fairly described as one for transforming 
the Church of England into a mechanics institute de- 
voted to the propagation of utilitarian doctrine. His 
proposals were no more acceptable to dissenting ministers 
than to those of the Established Church. While eager to 
get rid of obvious faults and immediate and pressing 
grievances, ‘‘Englishmen cared-nothing for the assertion 
of general principles.”’ In 1832 Dr. Arnold of Rugby 
feared that the Establishment was in danger: in 1840 he 
concluded he had been mistaken. During the last quar- 
ter of the eighteenth century and the first quarter of the 
nineteenth, such community of interest existed between 
dissenting ministers and the clergy of the Established 
Church that occasionally evangelical clergymen preached 
in dissenting chapels. At no time during the eighteenth 
century was the Established Church unpopular with the 
body of the people. As to the dissenters, the people of 
Birmingham were ready to destroy them, and tear down 
the houses of Priestley and other dissenters, and to shout, 
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“Church and King forever.’’ They proved their loyalty 
to the Church by trying in 1794 to destroy the home of 
Isaac Taylor, most estimable and religious of independent 
ministers. In-1832 dissent was connected in the public 
mind with vulgarity and fanaticism. Dickens, who began 
life as a Benthamite liberal, in Pickwick and Bleak House 
satirized dissenting vulgarity and cant in his characters 
of the Shepherd and Chadband. In 1832 the Establish- 
ment was strong not only in itself, but also in the weak- 
ness of its opponents, and for a time it gained increased 
power from the High Church movement. Then in 1834 
the Tractarian movement was started by Newman, the 
author of the first Tract, who advised the clergy to mag- 
nify their office. In the long run the writings of the 
Tractarian leaders counted for much. Newman and his 
allies created a strong Church party. The Evangelical 
Liberals on the other side were not able to form a strong, 
united organization. Indifference told then, as it has 
so many times since, in favor of the Established Church, 
and opposition to individualism has constituted a genuine 
if as yet unrecognized bond between clericalism and col- 
lectivism. 

The Established Church had defects that were con- 
demned even by all serious Churchmen and all intelligent 
conservatives. In 1836 all the reforms involved in the 
creation of the Ecclesiastical Commission were made pos- 
sible, because in that matter the Whig ministry were sup- 
ported by the bishops and by the conservative opposi- 
tion. The policy of conservatism combined with con- 
cession, colored, in England, the whole of modern eccle- 
siastical legislation; and this probably represented the 
average opinion. A significant remark of the late Sir 
Henry Maine is so appropriate here that I quote it. He 
says, referring to European experiments in constitution 
building — 

‘““The actual history in Europe of constitutional kings, 
Presidents of a Republic, and Second Legislative Cham- 
bers,” is ‘‘that nothing but an historical principle can be 
successfully opposed to the principle of making all public 
powers and all parliamentary assemblies the mere re- 
flection of the average opinion of the multitude.” 

Maine used the above language in connection with his 
observation that in this country the power of the United 
States Senate had grown rather than diminished, al- 
though its members were not elected by direct ballot, but 
by legislative representatives. 

Actual legislation was from the first conservative. 
Parliament in no way altered the doctrine or extended 
the boundaries of the Church of England, and non-con- 
formists, who in 1832 stood outside the National Church, 
have been brought within it. Each concession to liber- 
alism has been tempered by deference for ecclesiastical 
opinion. 

NrEw YorK. 


Unions for Moral Action, 


BY REV. E. P. POWELL. 


There is no question about the decadence of country 
churches: in fact the dissolution has gone so far as to 
take in our villages and smaller towns. ‘There is still a 
large surplusage of church buildings, but the audiences 
are growing thinner: perhaps not everywhere, but as a 
rule church attendance is decreasing. We have col- 
lected notes from several New York and New England 
churches, and the story does not greatly vary. One 
deacon writes: ‘‘This church was orginally a sort of 
town church: every pew was rented, and nearly every 
seat was filled on Sunday. The Methodists and Baptists 
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entered the field very early; then an Episcopal church 
was built; and the Universalists, who had been here for 
some time, enlarged their church and renewed their 
efforts. Now the congregations of all five churches 
would not fill one,—the Methodist audience excepted, 
when they happen to have a peculiarly agreeable speaker. 
That is, the Methodists stand about the only chance of 
getting together a good-sized congregation. We pay our 
preacher one-third less than we did twenty years ago 
and have hard work to raise that. The Baptist preacher 
is generally a student from a theological seminary, and 
his audience averages twenty-five. The Universalists 
have closed their church—except for rare occasions. 
What do we propose to do about it? I donot know. If 
we could all unite and make religious effort a town affair, 
it is probable that we could support a good preacher or 
pastor, and, besides having substantial audiences, could 
regain our socialinfluence. But lama business man, and 
not satisfied with such an outlook. I do not any longer 
feel that a lot of people got together to be preached at 
solves the religious problem of our times. We are not 
doing anything to speak of to advance the moral or even 
intellectual welfare of our town,—not as churches. To 
be sure, the sermons are sometimes ethical; but they are 
perfunctory. The churches are understood to stand for 
virtue; but what do the saloons, right along side us, 
stand for? Which is having the most direct, straight- 
forward, right-at-the-life influence? Plainly enough we 
are beaten. And, more than that, we have lost the knack 
of getting at folks. Preaching may go on till doomsday, 
—if we can keep open that long,—and the devil will 
get the crowd. At any rate it is arrant folly to divide 
our forces. We ought to be together, and, besides that, 
we ought to exercise common sense as to our ways and 
measures.” 

Another letter comes from an 
‘‘What is our religious situation? I frankly do not know 
as this village has any religion. It has seven churches, 
and a conventicle where negroes sometimes have preach- 
ing,—all of which do not pay taxes, and have hard work 
to pay their ministers (three have none), Audiences run 
up to about seventy-five, each, for the four that are open. 
No, I do not go to church myself—regularly. If they 
will unite, stop their sectarian debates, and put all their 
force into continuous effort to do good, according to 
common-sense methods, I will hire a pew at almost any 
price, and will sit in it every Sunday. Yes, I do need a 
real church service once a week, as a sort of moral bath; 
and I do wish my family to grow as active Christian 
workers. Mark what I say, as Christian workers, not as 
mere Christian believers. Do not think me a heathen; 
for I honor God, and would follow Jesus around the 
fields gladly.” 

Paul Sabatier, in the Contemporary Review, says that 
the French people, instead of being made irreligious by 
the repression of church power, has begun a great awaken- 
ing, and entered a spiritual condition which the press 
can hardly describe. He says, ‘‘We all feel that we are 
members one of another.”” This is a wonderful expres 
sion, describing what we believe to be a wonderful popular 
sentiment. A phase of the new condition or movement 
is social co-operation, ‘‘for moral action,” that was im- 
possible, and even lost sight of under church rule. The 
energy of the Church was exhausted on ecclesiasticism 
and sustaining its power. The new moral drift brings 
together men of opposing parties, but who are one for 
the moral good of the community. ‘‘They discuss, with 
the consciousness of being all equally fallible—who have 
much to learn from each other.” Jews and abbés go 
with the rest. There is no tendency to form a) coterie 
ot a party or an academy or a society—or any sort of a 
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church. ‘‘These are,’’ says Mr. Sabatier, ‘‘the first 
fruits of a new generation.”’ It is notable that the free 
thinkers fall cheerfully into line, not only to discuss, but 
to engage, in moral purposing. ‘‘The nation is thrilled, 
seeking no more among the dead, but marching onward, 
—confident of the future.” 

We are glad for France, and presume it has much to 
do with the announced decadence of vicious literature 
and the rise of a school of authorship that is neither 
sensual nor morbidly erotic. But why shall not Amer- 
ica let go of ecclesiasticism and petty sectarianism, and 
also feel the throb of human fellowship for the one end of 
a moral uplift? 


Ordination to the Ministry. 


BY PROF. FRANCIS A. CHRISTIE. 

I desire to propose a revision of the rule for the ordi- 
nation of ministers, and at the outset I emphasizeg the 
necessity of having a rule. There are obvious and forci- 
ble reasons for having a common agreement on this mat- 
ter. One of these reasons is created by the laws of the 
States. The State delegates to ministers ordained ac- 
cording to the usage of their denomination the right to 
unite persons in marriage. It is surely important to 
know what the usage of the denomination is. If a min- 
ister’s ordination has been of a kind not recognized by 
his denomination, possibly the validity of marriages per- 
formed by him could be disputed. In that case incalcu- 
lable havoc might result. 
| The welfare of our Congregational churches also re- 
quires an accepted and recognized method of ordination 
in place of any capricious or irresponsible method. It 
will not do to have anybody ordain anybody. Capri- 
cious and irresponsible methods have indeed been used. 
Acting as individuals or in groups, ministers as ministers, 
without the action of any church or council, have or- 
dained men to the ministry. This practice opens a door 
to incompetent and unworthy persons if only they can 
persuade a ministerial friend to do them a favor. Apart 
from that consideration the practice is invalid because 
it is not accepted as the understood custom of Congre- 
gationalists. It contains, moreover, a dangerous impli- 
cation of ecclesiasticism which Congregationalists ex- 
pressly reject. The implication is that a minister may 
ordain by virtue of his ministerial status. 

Occasionally, also, a church is asked to ordain a man 
not to its own pastorate, but to the ministry in general. 
This seems to be more like Congregationalism, but it is 
an arbitrary and irresponsible procedure until the fellow- 
ship of the churches expressly favors it. So far as it is 
meant that a general ministerial standing is conveyed 
by such an act, a single church arrogates to itself a kind 
of primacy in the denomination. A case may be cited 
where the directors of a conference voted to grant ordi- 
nation, but the board of directors was not created for 
such purposes nor, prior to 1899, given any power to grant 
or refuse ordination. The only method which can be 
recognized as the practice of our liberal Congregational- 
ists is that which the representatives of all the churches 
agreed upon in the National Conference in Washington 
in October, 1899. ‘The rule is as follows :— 


Resolved, That it is the advice of the National Conference of Uni- 
tarian and Other Christian Churches that a candidate for the Uni- 
tarian ministry be ordained only by a church or other religious 
society, or at the request of a church or other religious society, after 
a call duly given has been accepted by the candidate, except that, 
whenever it is desirable to ordain a person for special service other 
than the pastorate of a church, then, by the approval of the Fel- 
lowship Committee, the faculty of a divinity school or the officers 
of a conference may ordain, 
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The leading case is, therefore, ordination by a church 
after the candidate has accepted a call to its pastorate. 
All believers in Congregationalism must be zealous to 
conserve this method. Since it is ordination by a church, 
even where the church delegates the act to some minister, 
the method is a safeguard against ecclesiastical preten- 
sions. The method, moreover, preserves the liberties of 
Christian congregations. It preserves to them the right 
of giving ministerial functions to one who may be else- 
where held in theological disfavor. It is true that a con- 
gregation may be unwise in its selection, but so may 
bishops and presbyteries; and it is better to trust the 
judgment of the churches than to sacrifice this precious 
condition of theological liberty. Our churches have 
agreed to guard against some of the dangers involved, 
apart from the question of theological views, by estab- 
lishing a committee on Fellowship which shall investi- 
gate the character and attainments of men offering them- 
selves for the work of the ministry. 

In suggesting another mode of ordination, I do not 
propose it as an exclusive substitute for the Congrega- 
tional ordination provided by the resolution of 1899,— 
I mean an additional mode of ordination. ‘The grounds 
for this are partly those of practical convenience, partly 
those of sentiment. Only considerations of sentiment 
will be mentioned. ‘The purpose is not to relax the pre- 
cautions already agreed upon. We may consider only 
the case of men who are recommended by the Committee 
on Fellowship to the confidence of the churches, with a 
willingness even to have the standards of such a commit- 
tee more severe. The proposal is simply that we should 
provide a recognized method of ordination before calling 
and installation by a congregation. 

The rule of the National Conference is due ultimately 
to the original principle of Congregationalism that the 
ministry was limited to the congregation calling and in- 
stalling the man. Ordination and installation were ex- 
pressly designated as the same thing. In strict theory 
and in the original intention a minister had no right to 
serve other congregations than his own. Ceasing to hold 
the office of minister to his own congregation, he. ceased 
to be a minister altogether. There was no visible church 
general. ‘There were only visible churches, autonomous 
congregations. There was no denomination of Congre- 
gationalists, strictly speaking, until the nineteenth cen- 
tury. This vigorous, original theory was, however, de- 
vised in advance of all experience and, proving to be in- 
convenient, ceased to be obeyed. After being ordained 
by a congregation to its ministry, the man had become 
a minister, and, on taking a fresh charge, needed not 
another ordination, but only installation. .This is now 
the common agreement. ‘This means, however, that or- 
dination and installation are not viewed as the same 
thing. Ordination is more than installation. It is the 
solemn giving of self to the calling of a ministry not 
limited to a single congregation. With the nineteenth 
century, furthermore, came a new consciousness of the 
Church Universal, not as an objective, visible organiza- 
tion, but adequately real as a permeation of historic life 
with the principles of Christianity. This sense of a uni- 
versal church facilitated the growing conception of a 
ministry wider than the limits of a particular congrega- 
tion. Ordination thus comes to be the consecration of 
the man to his spiritual vocation, the man’s own act of 
self-dedication, and an act of recognition by a religious 
group. It was now possible to speak of ‘‘a minister 
without a charge.’’ The Unitarian Year Book contains 
such names in its ‘“‘list of ministers,’ and the preface to 
that list speaks of ‘‘ministers’’ enrolled on the official 
list of the Fellowship Committee, but not included in 
the Year Book, since they have had no settlement. Prob- 
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ably some of these were ordained by some other author- 
ity than that of a congregation. Their exclusion from 
the Year Book is not of interest here. The point is 
simply that we do really accept the idea of ministry in a 
sense which is an advance on the original Congregational 
polity. It is quite clear that we view ordination as the 
man’s own act of self-dedication to a spiritual profession 
joined with the acceptance of the man for that profes- 
sion by his fellows in religion. It is simply necessary 
that the acceptance shall have been by a responsible 
agent, whether the agent was a bishop, a group of elders, 
or a congregation. 

It is desirable to allow ordination without installation 
in a pastorate. The original method of Congregation- 
alism did not provide for all cases. The handful of 
churches clustered around Boston Harbor did not fore- 
see all the cases that might arise. They did not provide 
for an apostolic ministry not located within a single com- 
munity, a ministry to the denomination. Common con- 
sent tolerates for such cases an ordination as an evange- 
list, but the concession is hardly satisfactory to the emo- 
tional attitude of the person so ordained. ‘The rule of 
1899 provides for ordination for special service other 
than the pastorate, but persons so ordained cannot yet 
be entered on the list of ministers. This is an unneces- 
sary violation of sentiment due to archaic arrangements. 
A man or a woman has broken with all other aims and 
made a dedication of self to the service of the Church of 
God. If there is evidence of moral worth and intellectual 
competency, why should not such a person secure full 
recognition as a minister? The ministry no longer limits 
itself to the functions of the usual pastorate. It may be 
the work of theological teaching. It may be the work 
of the missionary. It may be a work done in a social 
settlement. The ministry has differentiated itself since 
the days of the Cambridge Platform, and the rule of 1899 
does not adequately recognize that differentiation. For 
a ministry without a pastorate there ought to be 
ordination. The only important thing is that there 
should be a recognized and responsible method of ordi- 
nation. 

These are not the only cases, and the case now to be 
mentioned is to be seriously considered because it rests 
on so serious and precious a ground as sentiment. A 
young man has prepared himself by adequate study and 
by years of self-discipline for the calling of the ministry. 
We will suppose that he means to serve asa pastor. The 
approach of the day when he shall be publicly set apart 
for the ministry is the approach of a sacramental hour. 
The adoption of his ideal and his efforts to prepare him- 
self for it are linked in his emotions with certain asso- 
ciations of family or friendship or local scene. In ‘his 
imagination these environ the expected hour of self- 
commitment to his revered vocation. For him his ordi- 
nation is an act of personal significance for himself, for 
the self that has been, the self of older associations. 
Could his desire be free, he sees himself set apart for a 
sacred work in the environment sacred to his attach- 
ments. He would be surrounded by his own family and 
friends. He would prefer the co-operation of men who 
know him, men whom he specially reveres. He would 
prefer that the scene should be some church invested 
-with associations precious to him. His ordination is for 
feeling something entirely distinct in meaning and value 
from any installation. But according to our present 
agreement he may have to sacrifice all these profoundly 
valuable considerations. The spiritual environment of 
his choice of a profession may be in Massachusetts. The 
congregation that calls and ordains him may be in Ne- 
braska,—all as yet comparative strangers to him. He 
must go off alone to be ordained in totally new and strange 
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surroundings that have as yet no value for his inner life. 
He must sacrifice what is intangible and precious only 
because by virtue of a tradition from the snug little 
neighborhood of Massachusetts Bay before Nebraska was 
dreamed of it is necessary that ordination shall be the 
same thing as his first installation. 

This is what has occasioned some of the requests for 
ordination before installation, and the grounds seem im- 
portant enough to win our recognition. We do in fact 


. recognize such a thing as ministerial standing without 


a pastoral charge. Let us, after the indorsement of can- 
didates by the Committee on Fellowship, allow the can- 
didate, if he and his friends so elect, to secure an ordina- 
tion before he is installed, in the scene that is of special 
Significance to himself. This robs no congregation 
of its right to ordain. It is no treason to Congre- 
gationalism. It makes Congregationalism fit the present 
time. ; 
MEADVILLE, Pa. 


The Communion Service. 


BY REV. J. F. MEYER. 


What should the communion service mean to a liberal 
Christian, or how can we give it real meaning and vital 
significance ? 

We have entirely lost the sacramental conception, if 
by sacrament we mean a miraculous, supernatural chan- 
nel of grace, and that is its generally accepted mean- 
ing. 

Neither does it seem possible to make the communion 
service seem very real or important, simply as a memo- 
rial of Jesus Christ. As such it seems superfluous, for 
is not every service of worship in a Christian church in 
memory of Jesus? Who would think of erecting a mon- 
ument to Jesus? He surely deserves one as much as 
Washington or Lincoln or Grant. Nevertheless a monu- 
ment to Jesus would be utterly superfluous, for the simple 
reason that there is no danger that he will ever be for- 
gotten, and for the additional reason that every church 
in Christendom, besides hospitals, orphan asylums, etc., 
are monuments to Jesus. 

Is not the case of a special service in memory of Jesus 
analogous to that of a monument? 

If we are told that the real purpose of the communion, 
considered as a memorial service, is to strengthen the 
hold and influence of Jesus upon our lives, and to per- 
suade us to follow his example, we may again reply that 
that is precisely the purpose of every Christian service of 
worship. 

The master-thought of Jesus, the keynote of his min- 
istry, the purpose of his mission, was to proclaim the 
coming of the kingdom of heaven on earth. He began 
his ministry with the words, ‘‘Repent, for the kingdom 
of heaven is at hand’”’; and from the beginning of that 
ministry to its close in prophecy, parable, and prayer, 
with persistent emphasis, he continued to preach the 
kingdom of heaven, saying, ‘‘I must preach the kingdom 
of heaven, for therefore was I sent.”’ 

On the last night of his life, when he celebrated the 
passover with his disciples, Jesus said to them, ‘‘Hence- 
forth I will no more drink of this fruit of the vine with 
you until {I drink it new in the kingdom of heaven.” 
These may be strange and mysterious words, and their 
meaning may be obscure; but since the observance of 
the holy communion, in all the variations and metamor- 
phoses of the rite, goes back to that last supper, these 
words should forever connect the thought of Jesus 
concerning the kingdom of heaven’ with its celebra- 
tion. 
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Therefore participation in the Lord’s Supper should be 
an act of solemn dedication on the part of all to the ser- 
vice of man and the kingdom of heaven, or the ideal 
human society. 

George Albert Coe has well said, to be a Christian 
means to take sides with Jesus for the kingdom of heaven. 
The communion service should be a solemn declaration 
of our intention to take sides with Jesus for the kingdom 
of heaven. 

To adolescent hearts and minds the communion ser- 
vice could be filled with glorious meaning if we made it 
equivalent to a taking of holy vows to be true disciples 
of Jesus, to take sides with him for the kingdom of heaven, 
and to make the service of humanity and the establish- 
ment of the kingdom of God on earth the conscious pur- 
pose of their lives, if we made them understand that 
giving them the communion meant conferring upon them 
the knighthood of the kingdom of heaven. Then the 
cross, the chalice, the wine, and the broken bread would 
become glorious, significant symbols of vital and ever- 
lasting truths, and by this symbolism the hearts of the 
young could be impressed and won. 

If we adopt some such conception of the holy commu- 
nion as this, then I think it ought to be celebrated about 
once a year. The frequent observance of this ordinance 
can only be justified upon the sacramental theory. 

But, though celebrated only once a year, a special ser- 
vice should be set apart for it, which should be made the 
most important of the whole year. It should be made 
as impressive as possible, with music and liturgical and 
ceremonial observance. It should be a joyous feast of 
feasts and a day of splendor in our religious life. And 
it should be the day on which young disciples of Jesus 
Christ are formally received into the church by taking 
their first communion. 

SoutH Natick, Mass. 


Che Pulpit. 
The First Church in Boston. 


THE Two HUNDRED AND SEVENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY. 


BY REV. JAMES EELLS. 


They thanked God, and took courage.—AcTS xxviii. 15. 


The words ring with a memory and a hope. The men 
to whom they refer had come out of an established past. 
Behind them rose the sumptuous background of Israel’s 
dramatic religion, with its traditions and wonderful 
history. Before them loomed an untried future. Not 
without purpose had they come thus far: no idle travellers 
they. They were men of religious fervor, laden with a 
religious message. They were Paul and his comrades 
journeying into Europe with the Christian religion. They 
were Jewish apostles of the world’s Christ. The light 
which every Jew had in his own dwelling was for them 
the light that lighteth every man that cometh into the 
world. The God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob was the 
world-Father, of whom even heathen poets had declared 
humanity to be the offspring. Citizens of, the world in 
the freedom of truth; men who had greeted the vision, 
yet honored the past; children of a new day, whose was 
the power of all the days that had been,—over seas and 
hills had they come as the heralds of hope. Dangers 
and distresses had tried to turn them back: difficulties 
and cares had thronged their steps. But the baptism 
wherewith they had been baptized claimed them from 
selfism, and the lingering touch of their vanished Friend 
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urged them with thrilling impulse. What things they 
had seen and heard and handled of the Word of life they 
desired all men to share, that fellowship might be es- 
tablished with one another, and all with God. These 
men were the Christian Church on foot; and, as they halt 
to thank God and to take courage, a milestone in church 
history is set up, and their ancient experience becomes 
symbolic. 

Here on this bright occasion may the words be once 
more true. Here let us recount what we have to be 
thankful for, and from an honorable past gather new 
incentive. 

An institution, as an individual, gains power in pro- 
portion as it acquires a past. Background and perspec- 
tive are needed in every picture. Without them, values 
are misleading, proportions vary, distance is lacking, 
and one is disappointed by the lack of depth. Good or 
bad, a past is needed for every adequate explanation. 
Here is a church whose organization took place two 
hundred and seventy-five years ago, we say. ‘There isa 
statement that four men met under a shade-tree in what 
is now Charlestown, adopted a covenant, and agreed to 
live together in mutual love and respect each to other 
so near as God should give them grace. And the Lord 
added unto the church daily of such as were being saved. 
Thus simple was the actual beginning. But back of 
that were the worship offered and the sermons preached 
in the hold of the tiny Arbella as she battled with the 
rude spring seas. This church was forming then. And, 
while men were forbidden to bury their dead in simple 
fashion as they chose, while prelates’ spies disturbed 
their extempore praying, while devout men and women 
were branded with ecclesiastical condemnation and 
languished in felons’ cells, while the open Bible was read 
in secret, while Winthrop was begging for a charter and 
Johnson was gathering money for the enterprise, while 
the tiny ship lay swinging idly at anchor, inviting the 
hardiest of them to seek new lands, then was this church 
founding. When Henry VIII. was breaking from the 
dominance of Rome, and Calvin was declaring the sov- 
ereignty of God to be higher than the sovereignty of 
either king or council, and Cranmer (with Calvin’s help) 
was preparing the Prayer Book, and Erasmus was at 
Cambridge with Colet and More, and Luther was nailing 
his theses to the door of the Wittenberg Cathedral; 
when Gutenberg was printing the Bible and Columbus 
was finding the new world,—in that time when ‘‘Greece 
was crossing the Alps with the New Testament in her 
hands,” then, also, was this church founding. When 
the ‘‘Poor Men of Lyons’ were giving up everything 
‘‘for the love of Christ,’ and serving one another ‘‘in 
His name’’; when black-robed friars were digging up 
Wyclif’s bones, and the fires of persecution were wrapping 
their horrid destruction around John Huss at the stake; 
when Tauler and John of Groot were preaching ‘‘the 
inner life’? to the Germans; when the ‘‘Brothers of 
Common Lot” were living the precepts of holy simplicity, 
and gentle Thomas 4 Kempis was showing men how they 
could imitate their Christ; when Augustine came to the 
shores of austere Britain, with his message of gospel love, 
—even then was this church founding. And, when 
Constantine saw his vision sweeping across the sky; 
when Pelagius braved the thunders of St. Augustine, 
and the terrible Gauls were reading letters written by 
Paul’s own hand, and saints were making even in the 
household of Cesar; and John—an exile on Patmos— 
was dreaming of a new heaven and a new earth wherein 
hate should be no more; when Jesus was preaching his 
Sermon on the Mount; when the angels broke into singing 
in Bethlehem’s sky, and the quiet Syrian stars looked 
down on Nazareth,—even then was this church founding. 
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Not in boasting have I sketched for you this origin. ‘The 
poet’s words are true :— 


“Wherever through the ages rise 
The altars of self-sacrifice, 
Where love its arms hath opened wide, 
Or man for man has calmly died, 


We see the same white wings outspread, 
That hovered o’er the Master’s head; 
And in all lands beneath the sun 

The heart affirmeth ‘Love is one.’” 


For where shall you look for the Church of the living 
God? In the caves and dens of the earth? Yes, surely. 
In lands made ruddy by the torrid sun or locked fast in 
perpetual cold? Yes, surely. In cathedrals like petri- 
fied forests and in thatched dwelling of clay? Yes, 
surely. But always first you shall find it in the heart of 
man,—in his sturdy effort to do all things ‘‘according to 
the pattern shown him in his mount.” Buildings vary 
and grow old, creeds crumble and perish, the fashions of 
men change with the changing years; but the earnest, 
prayerful heart is forever young, ever worshipful, and 
in that heart forever is contained ‘‘the Church of the 
living God.” You shall as easily brush back the sea 
with a broom, or wash the sunset glory from its canvas of 
cloud, as still the God-yearnings of the human soul; for 
‘‘he has made us for himself, and our hearts are restless, 
till they rest in him.” In this is our first great cause 
for thanksgiving and for taking courage; for 


“While swings the sea, while mists the mountains shroud, 
While thunder’s surges burst on cliffs of cloud, 
Still at the prophet’s feet the nations sit.” 


And as earnest men have always said that God’s was 
the word they spake, and his work they were sent to do, 
and because we can see for ourselves how the word and 
the work have justified their divine origin by bringing 
forth the fruits of righteousness, we have confidence 
that the last secret of perpetuity rests not with ourselves, 
nor with our possessions, nor yet with what we have 
done, but with the living God. Therefore, while much of 
religious life has been deformed and defiled by attempts 
to drive this or that church out of the world, all the 
chapters which hold the frightful story end (soon or late) 
in the defeat of the persecution and the victory of the 
new truth which the Church holds in her heart with the 
old truth, and in a noble variation the indestructible 
Power persists. It is this lasting life which makes us 
essentially one with the founders of this church,—an 
essential oneness which survives the changes (great or 
small) which two hundred and seventy-five years have 
brought about. 

What was the burning desire of the Puritan? Why 
did he brave the privations of the new world? The an- 
swer most familiar to us all is ‘‘freedom to worship God.” 
But does that answer go deeply enough? Why should 
he want to worship God at all? and, if at all, what should 
make that worship so necessary as to offset all the suffer- 
ings and terrible privations of coming hither? Yes, the 
Puritan desired most earnestly to worship God; but he 
desired this because he desired that God should reign in 
every least detail of public or of private life. Everything 
must be done as God’s word doth allow. Friendships 
must yield to this; personal interests were as chaff before 
that requirement; individual glory or pride of life were 
as the light weight in the balance compared to this awful 
necessity. This led to their rigid practices and more 
stern theology. They brought to these shores the fa- 
miliar Prayer Book of the English Church, intending to 
use it in their worship, only modifying its use to suit 
their conviction. But, when they felt that the ritual was 
out of touch with the forced democracy of their simple 
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homes, they set the Prayer Book aside. This trifling 
matter serves to indicate their attitude. And that 
attitude was to bring their whole life into strictest con- 
formity to the realization and commands of God. Stern 
and grim we call the result. And we have a modicum 
of patronage in the tone with which we say ‘‘we have 
outgrown all of that.” Well for us if we can bring forth 
more luscious and sweeter fruit, but bad for us if we are 
unmindful of the root which wins its nourishment. I 
want no return of the Puritan’s day, but God must be 
as real to us of this day as he was to them in theirs. 
The living God fulfils himself in many ways. The eager 
hearts of men glow within them for this greater glory. 
And the reason why the Church is losing its hold upon 
community attention and loyalty is because what the 
Church offers in the way of worship and of teaching 
is so far removed from the needs of community life. 
The Church of the living God within us demands that 
strict co-ordination of the real and the ideal which took 
such grotesque form in the Puritan’s day. We feel that 
the Church’s real is an unpractical ideal, that the Church’s 
ideal is not and cannot be made real. And, just because 
men are so intensely (but informally) religious, they will 
not give their best support to that which does not satisfy 
the conditions which their own hearts impose. Let the 
Church in the world learn the secret of the Church of 
the living God within men’s breasts, and once again 
shall we have in this our day what was the essential power 
of the Puritans. 

These far-away spiritual ancestors of ours—whose 
names are written on yonder walls—may not have been 
pleasant men, nor men of lenient spirit ; but they did not 
ask, What is the easiest thing to do? or, What will pay? 
They must have God’s truth, let whatever would come 
upon them or theirs. Have we outgrown the need? 
Have we no wish for that spirit to appear once again in 
ways which shall be vitally effective in our public life? 

To restore Puritanism—even if such were possible— 
would be to bring among us a system of applied truth 
more at variance with our common affairs than the 
present demoralizing disregard of religious concerns. 
But the Puritan was not so much a person as a graphic 
illustration of what God could do with a man at a given 
time and in given circumstances. Times may change, 
circumstances be different; but we need to know (through 
the changes, and in the differences) that God can still 
move men to the lofty heights of moral emprise, and 
can always stimulate the invincible force of active 
faith. That such men have ever lived, that such con- 
ditions have ever prevailed, enhearten us to hope for 
them once again. That such men are in the direct line 
of our spiritual ancestry, gives us (at this anniversary 
season) good reason to thank God and to take courage. 

To meet the age-long desire in men’s hearts for the 
Church of the living God, any organized church must 
continually make certain new adjustments, while hold- 
ing fast to the lasting verities. If it fails to make such 
adjustments, it becomes an anachronism: if it makes 
its adjustments and forgets the lasting verities, it be- 
comes ephemeral, and after a fitful day will cease to be. 

One adjustment a church must make is to the thinking 
of men in other departments; that is to say, a church 
must welcome new truth from any source as another word 
which the living God has spoken. When the rocks tell 
of the formation and age of the earth; when the stars 
hint at the abysmal spaces of the universe; when the 
countless forms of living things range themselves in 
series, and say, ‘‘We are all the manifestation of the 
living God who dwells in all,” then the Church must 
rejoice in the larger knowledge of God, and _ strive 
mightily not against that truth, but against all barriers 
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sacred or secular, which rear themselves before the 
progress of that truth. Not always have the churches 
done so, and that you know right well. But has this 
special church in any degree fulfilled this condition? 
Her ministers have been scholarly and fearless. They 
have sought for truth, and what they found they have 
declared. One of them left this pulpit to preside over 
the fortunes and ambitions of yonder college because of 
his intense sympathy with truth’s development. And 
few men have worn more worthily or with more stately 
gracethe scholar’s gown than Nathaniel Langdon Froth- 
ingham. Dudley, in many ways the most religiously in- 
tense and uncompromising of the first members of this 
church,—Dudley signed the charter of Harvard College, 
and was keenly solicitous for its power and prestige. 
Prescott and Bancroft, notable historians, lifted their 
eyes to behold the wide workings of forces which here 
they had grown accustomed to call divine. John Quincy 
Adams, a parishioner of this Church, became senator and 
afterward President of these United States. Charles 
Francis Adams represented this country at the brilliant 
court of St. James. Everett—at home—guided with 
rare ability the affairs of State diplomacy. Emerson 
was born and spent his boyhood here, and at the age of 
twenty could sign this church’s covenant, nor feel that 
such doing was at odds with the strange new truth he 
was beginning to hear. Surely these were not lacking 
in virile knowledge of affairs, nor were they men in whom 
the fires of religious fervor had cooled to embers. ‘Their 
relation to this church bears witness to the adjustment 
which the church had made to the thinking of the day 
in which they lived. 

Another consideration belongs just here. The present 
theology of this church is very different from the theology 
of its founders. How has that difference come about? 
Not by any controversy, not by some spasm of creed 
revision, not by a sweeping revolution. It has come 
about solely by the process of adjustment. Sensitive 
to the brighter light about her, loyal to the accents of 
the Holy Ghost, believing what all the prophets were 
speaking, this church gradually shifted her theological 
emphasis, and left unspoken much of what seemed neces- 
sary to men of other days. And, though John Cotton 
loved to “‘sweeten his mouth with a bit of Calvin” be- 
fore he slept, Chauncey had broken with the rigorous 
system of divinity, so that, when Channing preached and 
congregations were divided in consequence, the old First 
Church was able, quietly and steadily and naturally, to 
meet the new conditions because of the adjustment al- 
ready made to the truths which Channing focussed. 
Almost alone of all the ancient parishes has she been 
able to continue her course without the disorder of theo- 
logical schism or debate. If slight changes are made at 
short intervals, in the length of days {wide divergencies 
are accomplished. And so has it come to pass in the his- 
tory of this church. 

It has likewise made close adjustment of its power to 
the needs of the growing community. In earliest days 
the church and the town were practically the same,—at 
least they were the same people under different names. 
But the years came on in which many people gathered 
outside the walls,—people who had many needs to be 
supplied. And this church, most generously, has always 
given of its money and of its living people to the work 
of this ministry. The record of its benevolences and local 
charities, of its clubs for boys and girls, of its long-lived 
and unique Sunday-school, of the service on boards and 
committees and trusteeships, of its members,—all these 
testify to the sympathetic insight it has ever had into the 
needs of people and the quick bringing to bear of its power 
to relieve. Not by selfishly guarding its treasure, but 
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by sanctifying itself for the sake of others, this church 
has ever sought to help men to help themselves. And 
thus best has she done her part in serving the present 
needs of the community. Her tradition, as well as her 
history, is of helpfulness. 

And always at her heart of hearts has glowed the 
divine fire of sincere religion. Has she changed the ex- 
pression of her faith? It has been for the purpose of 
the better emphasis on the reality of that religion. Has 
she visited the sick and clothed the destitute and fed the 
hungry? It is that thus she might fulfil the law of 
Christ. Has she gathered little children about her to 
instruct them in the words of life? It has been in the 
name of him who long ago set this example of beautiful 
blessing. She has ever sought the life divine, and that 
above her chief joy. 


A noble, wonderful history we have summarized to-day, 
—a history proud and eventful. Great forces stirred 
there, reaching high and deep and wide. Some of them 
we can describe: others are almost unrecognized. Some 
are, doubtless, too ethereal for the clumsy grasp of human 
sense. But under their combined influence men grew 
stanch and resistless or patient and peaceful and 
heavenly kind. Prayers ascended, and blessings came: 
—truth sprang out of the earth, and righteousness looked 
down from heaven. And men saw the God of Israel. 

Lovely and inspiring is such a heritage, and fortunate 
are you that this is yours. But to whom much is given 
shall much be required. Privilege is responsibility. 
And you cannot live upon this past, nor do you wish it. 
The church of to-day must have a forward look, as a man 
whose years have granted a strong maturity and enable 
him, with each new morning, to live a greater life than 
heretofore. So with you. As every day has been better 
than the last, so still better days arecoming. Be thankful 
for what has been, take courage for what remaineth. 
You shall meet testings, but by these things do men grow. 
The good will of him that dwelt in the bush is with you. 

No man dare prophesy just what form religion will 
take in the next twenty-five years; but he needs be no 
prophet who will promise with confidence that whoso is 
obedient to the guiding and power of the living God shall 
see such things of the spirit as shall be to the attainments 
of the past as the full noontide is to the pearly dawn. 

Wherefore be of good courage, and he shall strengthen 
thine heart. Wait, I say, on the Lord. 

And the very God of peace dwell in your midst, giving 
you “‘the glory of going on and still to be.” 


Good News, 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


The Congestion of Cities. 


One of the greatest benefactors of America is the man 
who conceived and pushed through the ‘‘Homestead 
Law.” Not one in one hundred of the readers of these 
lines knows his name. 


“No form of bronze, and no memorial stone, 
Shows me the place where lie his moulder bones,” 


But none the less, as the writer in Ecclesiasticus sug- 
gests, his work lives after him and is his monument. 

The ‘‘Homestead”’ act permitted each ‘‘actual settler” 
to ‘‘take up”’ a farm of one hundred and sixty acres for 
his own. The nation found out that land without in- 
habitants was as useless as water without inhabitants, 
and it threw open its land to the ‘‘actual settlers.’’ With 
the success of the great irrigation works now in progress, 
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a million or more square miles will be thrown open to 
“actual settlers.” But these would only accommodate 
four million families, and it may be necessary for Uncle 
Sam to curtail the size of farms a little in the new dis- 
tribution. 

With such lavish provision for homes and the farms 
which shall produce their daily bread, why should we 
hear as much as we do hear of the congestion of cities? 
Granting all that may be said of the attraction which a 
gregarious animal like man finds in closely settled towns, 
why should we have one hundred thousand people in the 
old peninsula of Boston? Why fill up the Back Bay and 
the South Cove and the Mill Pond? Why is it neces- 
sary to build sky scrapers usque ad celum? 

The indifference to such questions is not creditable. 
For civilization has no duty more essential or central 
than this of placing people where they belong, where 
they and their children can grow and thrive and increase. 
Crowded cities do not meet this demand: deserts do not 
meet it. And it ill becomes a nation which pretends to 
be a Christian nation to show to any Recording Angel the 
crowded throngs of unhappy and unsuccessful people 
who throng London and Liverpool and New York and 
even Chicago, on the same map which shows that the 
average population of the United States has a square 
mile of territory for every eleven people within the na- 
tion’s boundaries. 

As I send these lines to the press, the newspaper an- 
nounces that six thousand women in London have just 
now waited on Mr. Balfour to tell him that they and 
their children are starving. This is not creditable to 
what we choose to call Christian civilization. 

This subject came as a matter of course before the 
assembly which discussed the problems of poverty in 
Boston last week. I want to contribute a suggestion 
which seemed to me to escape the attention of the Con- 
ference. But, in the fifty years in which I have had to 
struggle daily with problems of the congestion of cities, 
I have thought more and more that it is not sufficiently 
attended to. Wholly apart from the attraction of cities, 
which are very great, there is this difficulty, that nobody 
cares to present in any combined or practical movement 
the attraction of the life in the country which offers 
itself as the contrast to public libraries, operas, concerts, 
balls, and the other undoubted advantages of city life. 
When the happy European arrives with the luxury of 
freedom, he finds an old fellow-countryman who has 
settled in the seaport and who expatiates on the ad- 
vantages of this position. But he does not find the other 
fellow-countryman who took his wife and babies to 
Illinois or Michigan or Nebraska, and is living there with 
every comfort and with better income than the fellow- 
countryman who stopped by the way. That man is in 
better business than involves the welcoming of new- 
comers on our shores. 

I heard the governor of Kansas once say in a public 
address that they had no occasion to explain to new- 
comers from Europe the advantages of their State. He 
said that in one summer morning there would arrive in 
Kansas more people than was the share of Kansas in 
that year’s foreign emigration. It may seem as if such 
a statement as that were a sufficient reply to the regrets 
of us Eastern cockneys. But, in truth, this only meant 
that the natives of the older States know enough to go 
to the virgin frontier. On the other hand, Mr. George 
Holyoake, the English philanthropist, after studying the 
detail of emigration with great care, assured me that 
the average emigrant on arrival here had no well-founded 
information to govern him. And I think that at this 
moment, if a Sicilian used to raising oranges happened 
to meet the wrong railroad agent when he landed in New 
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York, that man might easily persuade him to take his 
family to Northern Minnesota. I mean that he would 
not find any systematic comparison of the new homes 
which are open to him. He would find probably a Mor- 
mon elder, he would find, if he were in Boston, the agent 
of the Travellers’ Aid Society, and he might find some 
railroad ticket agents; but he would not find any author- 
ized agent of the government, either of the State or the 
nation, whose business it would be to put the Sicilian in 
the South or the Norwegian in the North or the iron 
man in an iron region or a farmer on the land. 

And, when one asks why the local authorities or the 
local philanthropists leave this tide of foreign emigration 
with so much indifference, there comes the rather curious 
reply that the men most interested in the larger problems 
of national life are probably at the same time most in- 
terested in the development of the places in which they 
live. At the bottom of his heart the man whose invest- 
ments are in Boston, whose real estate is in Boston, whose 
memories are the memories of Boston, who hopes the 
hopes of Boston, does not want to reduce the population 
of Boston. He is in a general way interested in the 
United States, he is in a general way interested in the 
welfare of the new-comers; but in a very particular way, 
not in the least general, he is interested in the prosperity 
of Boston. You have to go to work with him to make 
him see that a crowded Boston is a bad Boston. The 
truth is that, the moment you pass a certain line of density 
of population, you paralyze every effort for the diminution 
of crime, for the prevention of contagion, or the other 
endeavors of organized charity. : 

But it is very hard to persuade land-owners or capi- 
talists that the prosperity of the nation and the advance- 
ment of the kingdom of heaven requires a more even 
distribution of population. 

We have gained a good deal since the year 1600, when 
for every Indian baby, in what is now the United States, 
there were twenty-seven vacant square miles. We have 
come to that happy point where, in eight million square 
miles, we have a little more than eighty million people,— 
about one square mile for a family of eleven persons. 
But this is but a. poor showing when one ascends to the 
sixteenth story of a tenement house and finds a family 
of his brothers and sisters quartered in 4 room which is 
twelve feet square. 

Miltiades took the first step in the career which made 
him great by leading a colony from Athens to the Cher- 
sonesus. If we had a war break out suddenly, there 
would be scores of young gentlemen in New York or in 
Philadelphia who would gladly raise regiments. Why is 
there no young leader of men, no William Jerome or 
Curtis Guild, who wants to lead a colony of people in 
one of the crowded cities who would gladly be fellow- 
workers with God in Idaho or Montana? 

Epwarp E. HALgz. 


Spiritual Life. 


He who talketh much retardeth not only his own un- 
foldment, but also that of every one within sound of 
his prattle.—Corning Edwards. 


a 


Be cheerful. Give this lonesome world a smile; 

We stay at longest but a little while. 

Hasten we must, or we shall lose the chance 

To give the gentle word, the kindly glance. 

Be sweet and tender—that is doing good; 

’Tis doing what no other good deed could. 
—Anonymous. 
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THE RvUINED ABBEYS OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
By Ralph Adams Cram. New York: James 
Pott & Co. $2.50 net.—In the mental work- 
ings of Mr. Cram, who must, by the way, 
be accounted one of the very foremost of 
American architects, the pictorial sense and 
the religious motive are so inextricably inter- 
woven that it is small wonder if he ap- 
pears now and again to confuse the two, and 
to fancy himself under the dominance of 
the latter when in reality swayed by the 
former. ‘This circumstance makes him no 
less entertaining as a writer, but it cannot 
help affecting our estimates of his theories 
at times. For the sake of argument he will 
admit that it is just barely possible that the 
suppression of monasticism in England was 
ultimately for the best; but he makes it 
perfectly evident that he could never be 
induced to hold such a theory, in which he 
is quite within his rights. His pictorial 
sense then asserts itself, and a vision of a 
revived monasticism, with all its impressive 
accessories of architecture and ritual, rises 
before him as the chief thing of which re- 
ligion just now stands most in need. But, 
however far we may feel disposed to differ 
from him on this point, his chivalrous de- 
fence of the monastic system which Henry 
VIII. so relentlessly crushed deserves all 
praise. We may admit without much ques- 
tion the truth of his contention that, however 
the system had fallen short of its ideal, it 
had, nevertheless, been a most beneficent fac- 
tor in both the religious and the national 
life, and that its wanton suppression was one 
of those stupendous blunders that rank 
among the greatest crimes. For our own 
part we should have supposed that this was 
admitted by all fair-minded persons, and 
that Mr. Cram’s insistence on the point was 
more vigorous than was really called for; 
but it is a generous vigor and perhaps is 
more needed than we had thought. ‘Turning 
from the author’s contentions on these points 
to his descriptions of the abbeys themselves, 
there is very little but praise to be awarded. 
Here and there the style betrays marks of 
haste, but a writer may be forgiven much 
who can paint so glorious a picture as on 
pages 219-225 he gives us of the abbey of 
St. Mary at York, in the days when it stood 
untouched by the spoiler, splendid within. 
and without. Ruskin’s description of 
Turner’s ‘‘Slave-ship” has been by not a few 
more highly esteemed than the picture itself, 
One may not say, who has seen the beautiful, 
pathetic fragments of the abbey at York, 
that Mr. Cram’s description of its lost glories 
is too intense in coloring, but, on the con- 
trary, that it can be no less than truth. ‘The 
volume includes descriptions of such ruined 
abbeys as those of Glastonbury, Lindisfarne, 
Whitby, Beaulieu, Netley, Tintern, Gis- 
burgh, Jedburgh, Kelso, Rievaulx, Byland, 
Melrose, Dryburgh, Kirkstall, St. Mary’s, 
York, Malmesbury, and Fountains, and the 
priory of Bolton, Sixty-seven full-page, half 
tone illustrations are given, and the majority 
of these are of unusual excellence. Several 
of them, however, are inserted in the wrong 
place, and we note that on each of the four 
pictures of Malmesbury Abbey the name is 
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incorrectly spelled Malmsbury. Curiously 
enough Mr. Cram, in his account of Rievaulx 
Abbey, makes no mention of its lack of 
orientation. Up to the time of the Reforma- 
tion the practice was rigidly adhered to in 
all church building in Great Britain, of placing 
the major axis east and west, the high altar 
being consequently at the east end. Rie- 
vaulx constituted an almost unique excep- 
tion to this rule in medieval times, and in 
this case the nature of the site beside the 
river Rie necessitated the placing of the 
major axis nearly north and south. The 
chief fault to be found with Mr. Cram’s 
delightful, even if somewhat autocratic, ac- 
count of the ruined shrines of Great Britain 
is that he did not make a more extended, if 
not exhaustive, survey of his subject; in 
other words, that he did not give us two, or 
very possibly three, volumes instead of one. 
Weare thankful, truly, for what we have; but 
why not others as well? Why not Bayham 
and Croyland, Buildwas and Valle Crucis, 
Furness and Finchale Roche and Jervaulx, 
and many more? Even though the author 
should continue to carry a brief for monas- 
ticism, we should gladly accept him as our 
guide in further excursions among these 
pathetic legacies from a vanished past. 


SEA POWER IN ITS RELATIONS TO THE 
War OF 1812. By Capt. A. T. Mahan, 
DC.L., .LL.DiWol. 2. Boston sy Little, 
Brown & Co. $7.—Capt. Mahan has taken 
the first place among writers on the naval 
history of all nations. No other man has 
ever treated the subject with such wide out- 
look, such a comprehensive array of facts, 
such power of discrimination and analytic 
genius. Whether his readers agree with all 
his conclusions or not, to do him justice 
they must admit that in his writings they 
are dealing with facts as they are classified 
and interpreted by the mind of a master. 
Capt. Mahan believes that war has played 


a great part in the history of our nation, and} 


that growth, steadiness of purpose, and unity 
of action were the results of the wars we 
fought with Great Britain. He _ believes 
also and shows that no adequate account 
had ever been given of the part played by 
the naval power in the War of 1812, both 
in its direct influence upon the fortunes of 
the youthful nation and in its indirect in- 
fluence exerted through public opinion, and 
the temper of the people as it was affected 
by what took place upon the sea. _ What- 
ever the reader may think about the uses 
of a navy and the need of increasing our 
own, if he is a fair-minded person, he will 
get from Capt. Mahan’s lucid narrative the 
means of forming his own judgment. ‘The 
first volume opens with a frontispiece en- 
titled “The Impressment of an American 
Seaman,’”’ showing a scene upon the quar- 
ter-deck of an American vessel, with a Brit- 
ish officer pointing out a sailor, claimed by 
him and to be taken for service on a British 
man-of-war, After an extensive array of 
facts and documents, showing the relations 
between the two governments in the years 
previous to the war, the narrative is taken 
up and the old familiar stories are told, but 
with a new meaning. The contest between 
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the Guerriere and the Constitution, for in- 
stance, is described with ample illustration, 
showing the course of the action. So, also, 
the sea fight between the Chesapeake and 
the Shannon, with all its stirring events, is 
set before the reader, as are all the other 
naval events of the war, but not after the 
manner of the mere annalist. He not only 
tells the stories which have been so familiar 
to American readers now for nearly a hun- 
dred years, but shows what led up to these 
recorded events and what followed from 
them. The influence upon the government, 
upon the people, on foreign nations, the 
effect upon the land forces and the disposition 
of them all, come into the estimate of the 
sea power in its relations to the war. Pri- 
vateering, also, is fully discussed, its nature 
and effect, with its influence upon our own 
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people and upon foreign powers. Capt. 
Mahan is recognized in foreign offices as the 
first authority on the subject with which 
he deals, Probably no man in our time has 
written with such immediate practical re- 
sults and recognition among the authorities 
that control the fortunes of nations as this 
quiet Anterican naval officer. 


A Martineau YEAR Boor. Selected and 
arranged by Fanny Louise Weaver. Boston: 
James H. West Company. 75 cents net.— 
Of helps to devout living we had already no 
seeming lack, most of them good and some 
of them excellent. Here, however, is an- 
other that must rank with the very best, if it 
be not indeed the best of all, Martineau’s 
sermons are classics in their way: in richness 
of thought and depth of feeling and splendor 
of diction they are hardly rivalled in our 
English speech. Here is a compilation from 
them, these and the sweet volume of his 
prayers, a brief passage for each day in the 
year. These sermons, as a whole, for the 
untrained intellect, are sometimes a little 
hard to read: the compiler has selected from 
the more glowing and penetrating passages 
in which they are so abounding, every one 
a great sermon in itself. A seer in his ecstasy 
can rarely be in spiritual altitude above 
them: few can be so dull as not to thrill to 
their appeal. To turn to them in our habit- 
ual mood is to be lifted from a low land to 
Sierra heights. To the elevated toiler who 
has made such riches so accessible, the hearts 
of not a few must go out in gratitude. It is 
a book with which to begin the day, or, if 
one will, to close it, to turn to at any time 
when we are aware that the ‘‘world is too 
much with us,”—for the student’s table, for 
the traveller’s pocket, for the invalid’s pillow, 
for the young lady’s boudoir. For the 
preacher what a repertoire of inspiring quo- 
tation! The publisher’s part has been ad- 
mirably done: though inexpensive, the vol- 
ume in all its superficial aspects is tasteful 
and inviting. It comes most opportunely for 
our Christmas remembrancer, and should 
tempt the purchase of multitudes who for 
little money would buy much. 


GuUMPTION: THE PROGRESSIONS OF NEWSON 
New. By Nathaniel C. Fowler, Jr. Boston: 
Small, Maynard & Co.—This book, the work 
of a very busy man of affairs, is a novelty 
in the literary market. ‘The style is to the 
last degree unconventional and as far re- 
moved as possible from the thought and 
manner of, let us say, Mr. Henry James, 
It is the story of a newspaper man, who, 
beginning his life on Cape Cod, carries with 
him from childhood the love of a little maid 
who, through all his growth and struggles 
for success, is the good angel of his life, 
This boy, regretting, when it was too late, 
that he had thrown away the advantages a 
college might have given him, goes into the 
struggle to make a living and win a com- 
petency for himself and the girl who waits 
for him. ‘The story tells how through pure 
grit and gumption the young man wins suc- 
cess without yielding to the temptations 
which beset him at every turn. Our author 
coins epithets of many kinds to characterize 
the shams and shows of society and business 
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James Martineau: 
Cheologian and 
Ceacher 
By J. ESTLIN CARPENTER 


8vo, 622 pp. ; $2.50 net, 
$2.68 by mail. 


A comprehensive study of the 
life and thought of the greatest 
of British Unitarians, written by 
one of the foremost of peoreat 
Unitarian scholars in England 
an old pupil of Martineau’s and 
for many years a co-worker with 
him at Manchester College. The 
book is a noble centenary tribute, 
rich in the new material which it 
has gathered up, true inits insight 
and its sympathetic touch, illum- 
inating in its study of the condi- 
tions of life and thought in the 
midst of which Martineau grew up 
and did his incomparable work. 


Agnosticism and 
Cheisin in the 19th 


Century 
By RICHARD A. ARMSTRONG 


12mo, 207 pp.; Socents net, 
88 cents by mail. 


The contents of this volume 
represent the last of its able au- 
ther’s contributions to the chosen 
subject of his thought and study, 
displaying in a high degree all 
the best characteristics of his ex- 
postions, They are models of 
lucidity, candor, and sincerity, 
and present the best results of 
modern scholarship. There are 
chapters on ‘he Intellectual In- 
fluences of the First Half-cen- 
tury,’ “The Rise of the Evolution 
Doctrine,” ‘‘Agnosticism, Scien- 
tific and Literary,” ‘‘Materialism 
and Atheism,” and ‘‘Pure The- 
ism.”’ 
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utterances in the later years of 
his ministry in Boston and Lon- 
don. The material here brought 
together is exceptionally fine ; this 
is not an ordinary book of ser- 
mons. Wisely chosen from much 
available material and represent- 
ing the maturest and best thought 
of its author, the volume is note- 
worthy for its solid worth and 
power. An excellent fifty-page 
biographical sketch of the author 
by Rev. Philip H. Wicksteed 
forms the introduction. 


The above will 
be sent “on ap- 
proval” tf desired 
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life, but shows, through many touches of 
sentiment, a warm heart and faith in the 
real things on which the solid foundations 
of good society are laid. The writer above 
all things abhors cant, and yet out of wide 
experience records his belief that the career 
of an honest man may be successful. The 
book is so unlike all other books that it is 
impossible to say whether it will fail to at- 
tract public attention or become an amazing 
success, 


Tue Desptor. By Mary EH. Wilkins Free- 
man, New York: Harper & Brothers 
$1.50.—The Debtor is a man who in the 
South begins life with fine prospects and 
high ideals; but, being cheated out of his 
patrimony and also out of the fruits of his 
own enterprise, be goes to New York and 
begins the life of a promoter. Without 
scruple and without sympathy for those 
who may become the victims of his schemes, 
he sets out in a career of double dealing and 
precarious speculation which must inevi- 
tably end in disaster for him and those who 
trust him. ‘The business part of the story 
is not handled in such a way as to suggest 
actual experience on the part of the writer. 
While the Debtor is carrying out his plans, 
which begin in hopeful effort and end in 
nefarious designs to swindle his neighbors, 
he still maintains personal ideals which in 
domestic life make him true and tender, 


and which now and then interfere with his’ 


business schemes, and at last, when open 
shame and disaster are threatened, take 
possession and force him into the straight 
and narrow way of rectitude. ‘The value of 
the story lies, not at all in its revelation of 
the crooked methods of the ordinary pro- 
moter, but in the many pictures of domestic 
life and sketches of attractive persons, In 
these particulars this book ranks among 
‘Miss Wilkins’s’’ best. 


THe ConguEstT oF CANAAN. By Booth 
Tarkington. New York: Harper & Brothers, 


Ask for the 
new fall bulletin. 
Sent on request 


$1.50.—With a new theme treated in an 
original manner, Mr. Tarkington has done 
some of his best work. The hero, Joe 
Luden, is one who as boy and man is al- 
ways in disgrace, always on the outside of 
every social event where youth and pleasure 
meet, and is cuffed and kicked about like 
a stray dog, until he is driven away from 
his father’s house and his native place. But 
he has good stuff in him, and half his troubles 
come from his sympathy with the lowly 
and the outcast. He works, he saves, he 
studies, he is admitted to the bar, and comes 
back to Canaan, his native town, to engage 
in a campaign which ends in its conquest. 
In all that he does he has the aid and sym- 
pathy of Ariel Tabor, who as a girl was as 
poor and unhappy as himself, but who, by 
the death of her uncle, the one millionaire 
of the town, comes into a fortune and lives 
abroad while Joe is working out his destiny 
as an outcast. Her fortunes in Paris are 
barely hinted at; but on her return the two 
meet in Canaan, and what happens to them 
both on their way to mutual happiness 
makes an entertaining story, to be com- 
mended to those who love good fiction that 
is clean. 


YOLANDA, MaipOFBuRGUNDY. By Charles 
Major. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $1.50.—How a prince of the house of 
Hapsburg and a princess of the house of 
Burgundy begin life in their ancestral castles, 
far removed from each other, and how by 
many successive strokes of fortune and 
through many exciting adventures they are 
brought face to face. and to the happiness 
which all gentle readers hope and expect to 
find in a romance, makes a tale worthy to 
succeed When Knighthood was im Flower, 
and the other works which have given our 
author an enviable fame. Prince Max is 
poor, proud, brave, and invincible. Princess 
Mary is rich and courted, but simple and 
affectionate. Yolanda, the heroine of the 
tale, is, as the reader will discover for him- 
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self, a beautiful and attractive maiden, who 
complicates the fortunes of all concerned in 
a most bewildering way, but finally comes 
to her own, to the satisfaction of all con- 
cerned, 


THE GARDEN THAT I Love. By Alfred 
Austin. London: Adam and Charles Black. 
The Macmillan Company, Agents. $2.—To 
Americans, a book like this is wonderfully 
attractive because it gives glimpses of the 
life in old England which is unlike anything 
that it is yet possible for us to enjoy. Such 
a house, such a garden, with such surround- 
ings and in such an atmosphere of antiquity 
and repose, attract us all the more because 
they are beyond our reach. We know of a 
certainty that all the pictures are exag- 
gerated representations of the floral and 
other treasures enjoyed in this domestic 
Eden. But, nevertheless, we know that 
they stand for possibilities of peaceful en- 
joyment which are most admirable and at- 
tractive. This is a new edition with new 
publishers, of a book which succeeded so 
well in its original form that a new venture 
seemed justified. 


AMERICAN HEROES AND HEROINES. By 
Pauline Carrington Bouvé. Boston: Lothrop 
Publishing Company. $1.25.—Seven out of 
the nineteen chapters of this collection of bio- 
graphical sketches record the brave lives of as 
many women,—Anne Hutchinson, Hannah 
Weston of Machias, Me., Molly Pitcher, Betty 
Zane, Dolly Madison, Maria Mitchell, and 
Margaret Haughery. Different as these were 
in the circumstances which called out the 
bravery which accords them place here, they 
were alike in the readiness with which they 
faced actual conditions and wrested con- 
quest from difficulties. The heroes begin 
with Father Marquette and Sir William 
Pepperell, and end with Daniel Boone, Kit 
Carson, and Samuel Houston. ‘The sketches 
are written with animation and inspire in- 
terest in what was good and true. They are 
good reading for our boys and girls. 


THE TRUE STORY OF PAUL REVERE. By 
Charles Ferris Gettamy. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. $1.50 net.—This may be 
reckoned among the books which has a per- 
manent value, written, as it is, with full 
appreciation of the work done by Mr. E. H. 
Goss, but providing a straightforward, un- 
exaggerated account of a man in whom every 
school-child is interested, and who was so 
truly one of the people as to be fairly repre- 
sentative in a sense not always true of those 
whose biographies are available. ‘The author 
has made the most of every scrap of material 
that has come in his way, quoting many 
original documents in full, or giving long 
extracts from them, and explaining different 
views taken by different students of this 
period. He throws light on certain minor 
events of Revolutionary history not generally 
familiar to the school student. 


IraLy, HER PEOPLE AND THEIR STORY. 
By Augusta Hale Gifford. Boston: Lothrop, 
Lee & Shepard Company.—Mrs. Gifford is the 
sister of Senator Hale of Maine and wife of 
the consul at Basle, Switzerland. Her new 
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book, issued as a companion volume to a 
similar history of Germany, is a popular study 
of the rise, development, and progress of 
Italy from the time of Romulus to that of 
Victor Emanuel III. Much of her informa- 
tion was gathered from original sources dur- 
ing her life abroad, and great care has been 
taken to have statements clear and accurate. 
The convenience of this one-volume form 
has not been purchased by sacrifice of the 
narrative form, and the history will be found 
a useful addition to the historical shelf in 
the library. 


HANDBOOK OF UNITED STATES POLITICAL 
History. By Malcolm Townsend. Lothrop, 
Lee & Shepard Company. $1.60 net.—A 
reference book, which gives the date and 
essential features of every important event 
in the political history of our country, has 
surely its place among the books that are 
made easily accessible. ‘This exhibits the 
origin, process, and completion of the stand- 
ard national laws, shows how current phrases 
originated and became part of our political 
vocabulary, and includes a large amount of 
general information that one could hardly 
find so readily in any other form. The book 
is well printed and substantially bound. It 
ought to make for the spread of intelligence. 


Famous AMERICAN AUTHORS. By Sarah 
K. Bolton. New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 
$2.—Mrs. Bolton has written lovingly of the 
six Americans who constitute the Atlantic, 
or New England, group,—Emerson, Haw- 
thorne, Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, and 
Lowell,—and her appreciation, both per- 
sonal and literary, is warm and ungrudging. 
The best testimony to the interest and value 
of these chapters may be shown by the fact 
that, after eighteen years of usefulness, they 
have been found worthy of this handsome 
edition, which makes manifest appeal to 
Christmas buyers. 


Miscellaneous. 


Among the art books associated with the 
name of L. C. Page & Co. must be reckoned 
The Bible Beautiful, by Estelle M. Hurll. 
Bible illustration is a fascinating subject, 
which has received attention of late from 
educators in our Sunday-schools and else- 
where. Many a child has already the be- 
ginning of a collection of pictures on fa- 
miliar stories, and many a teacher will be 
glad to enrich her own knowledge of the 
subject with the information and suggestions 
to be drawn from interesting studies of Miss 
Hurll. She has had much experience in 
setting forth realistically the artistic con- 
ceptions of great painters and sculptors, and 
her comment is illuminating. Forty-eight 
full-page plates help out the text. The book 
comes boxed and is sold for $2 net. 


One may always be reasonably sure of 
finding interesting items among the an- 
nouncements of A. C. McClurg & Co. of Chi- 
cago, and a look at their catalogue is worth 
while. They stand in the present, as in 
the past, for really good literature. Among 
the reprints of old and standard books, here 
made easily accessible and attractive in 
spite of the smallness of the print, are addi- 
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tions to their Library of Standard Biog- 
raphies, including Lockhart’s Life of Sir 
Walter Scott, as abridged and edited by J. M. 
Sloan; Lockhart’s Life of Burns, to which is 
added Carlyle’s Essay; and Carlyle’s Oliver 
Cromwell, with a selection from his letters 
and speeches. ‘These editions are inexpen- 
sive, but the good taste of the bindings is 
in keeping with the value of the contents. 
We hope that people, who prefer good old 
books to flimsy new ones, will not forget 
these among the many whose claims for 
attention are louder, if not so valid. 


L. C. Page & Co. have made a specialty of 
producing art books, rich in illustrations, at 
a price which commends them to those who 
love art, but cannot afford high-priced edi- 
tions. Their series, The Art Galleries of 


From 1611 to 1901 


For nearly 300 years the Bible. was 
not re-translated. The language of the 
1611 or ‘‘King James” edition had all 
these years remained unchanged, while 
the English language itself changed so 
much that at least twenty-five different 
dictionaries were necessary. 
For these reasons 


THE AMERICAN STANDARD 


Revised 
7jBible 


h is welcomed by all Eng- 
lish-speaking people, It 
gives the Scriptures in 


} plain modern English, 
i easily understood by 
every reader. Bible 
scholars worked 29 years 
to produce it. 

All booksellers have in stock, or can quickly 
~ get from us, any style of the American Standard 


Revised Bible you order. Prices, 35¢. to $18.00, 
according to size and binding. We sell direct 
where booksellers will not supply. 


Free—“‘The Story of the 
Revised Bible’”’ 


our 40-page book, which tells why the Bible was 
revised, how it was accomplished, and shows 
sample pages, bindings, etc., of the many styles 
issued. Your name on a postal card, with 
the name of your bookseller, will get you 
this booklet. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 
39L East 18th Street, New York 


AA RARE BOOK OF HUMOR 


EUTYCHUS 


By BROOKE HERFORD 


A delightfully witty commentary 
on the foibles and minor weak- 
nesses of human nature by a 


keen observer and charmingly 


droll writer. The title sounds 
serious—hence the amusing sur- 
prise at the contents. 


70 cents net; 75 cents by mail 
AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 


BOSTON 
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Europe, includes now five volumes, of which 
each is distinct in treatment and interest, 
but which together afford not only a guide 
through leading. collections, but also give 
the stay-at-home student a certain oppor- 
tunity for extending acquaintance with 
pictures and painters. The Art of the Venice 
Academy has been prepared by Mary Knight 
Potter. As the book is intended to be of 
actual service in the gallery, each room has 
been treated by itself. Considering it de- 
sirable that the reader should gain a definite, 
even if inadequate, idea of the style of the 
painters, the writer has often given but an 
outline description of the lesser pictures, re- 
serving all the space and comment possible 
for the painters themselves. Yet her out- 
lines are reasonably full and clear, In The 
Art of the National Gallery, a critical survey 
of the schools and painters as represented in 
the British collection, Julia DeWolf Addison 
has had the advantage of studying a gallery 
in which the pictures are arranged in accord- 
ance with the historic order of the schools 
of painting. Thus the comparative value 
of the schools and the historic continuity of 
the art are explained and emphasized so far 
as is possible in a book of this kind. Both 
volumes are profusely illustrated with full- 
page plates in duo-gravure, and are sold for 
$2 net each. A handsome book, similar in 
general style, is The Cathedrals and Churches 
of the Rhine, by Francis Miltoun, Its aim 
and scope are indicated by the title, and it 
is enough to say that this ‘architectural 
tour” is well worth while. Mr. Miltoun 
points out that the Rhine provinces stand 
for all that is best and most characteristic 
of the ecclesiastical architecture of Germany, 
as contrasted with the species known as 
French pointed or Gothic, Therefore the 
book may well stand in an especial relation- 
ship to the volumes on the architecture of 
France, already contributed to the Cathedral 
Series. The book is furnished with ninety 
illustrations, plans, and diagrams, and is 
sold at $2 net. 


The Magazines. 


The November number of the Harvard 
Quarterly Journal of Economics (published by 
Geo. H. Ellis Co., Boston) opens with an elab- 
orate article on the English Railway Com- 
mission, by Prof. §. J. McLean of Stanford 
University. The English Railway €om- 
mission, which, as regulated by the Act of 
1888, is almost contemporaneous with our 
Interstate Commerce Commission, in some 
ways differs from our Commission and in 
some ways resembles it. It is composed of 

o “lay” members—that is, business men 
or railway men—and one legal member. Its 
decisions on questions of fact are final and 
are subject to no appeal. On the other hand, 
the presence of a judge as one of the legal 
members of the Commission brings its deci- 
sions on questions of law into harmony with 
those of the courts, and makes appeals even 
on questions of law comparatively rare. 
The English Commission has larger powers 
than the American, and, though it has worked 
no wonders, it has on the whole worked well. 
Prof. McLean gives an exhaustive account 
of its history and operation, which will serve 
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as a standard source of information. Prof. 
J. R. Commons discusses the ’Longshore- 
men’s Association, a remarkable organiza- 
tion of the workmen engaged in transporta- 
tion on the Great Lakes, which has secured 
great advantages for its members, and is a 
striking type among American labor organi- 
zations. Mr. W. F. Willoughby writes, on 
the other hand, about Employers’ Organi- 
zations, and describes some of the recent 
arrangements made by employers for replac- 
ing men on strikes. 


There are other im- 
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portant articles, including a note by Prof. 
Fetter of Cornell on the recent New York 
laws for taxing mortgages and taxing stock 
exchange sales. 


Books Received. 


From R ichard GB G. Badger, Boston. 

Bound and Free. Two Dramas. By Hugh Mann. 50 
cents. 

The Fall of ‘ges In Verse. By James Edward 
Routh, Jr. 

Tristram and eons Verse. By Martha W. Austin. $1. 

Samson otis & Four Dramatic Poems. By Edwin 
T. Whiffen. $1.50. 


Picture Gallery of Souls. By Iral. Sterner. $r. 


RELIGIOUS Eh UCATION 


This is the heading of an article which appeared in The Independent of 


May 4, 1905. 


Preparatory to reviewing some of the books comprising 


our Constructive Bible Studies, the writer says: 


‘s The pressing need of improvement and reform in religious edu- 
cation is felt widely. The advance in psychology, which has led to 
the adoption of new principles of teaching in all secular branches, 
and the progress of Biblical science, which has revolutionized the 
attitude of well-informed people toward the Bible, have compelled 
dissatisfaction with the methods of instruction based on different 


views of the Bible and outworn principles of education. 


Sunday-= 


school workers, teachers of the Bible in schools, and thoughtful 
parents have all felt the need of new methods and new helps, and 
it may be said that no problems connected with the religious life 
are more pressing, and in no field does improvement promise more 


certain and beneficent results.’’ 


We believe we have made a real contribution in the attempt to solve this 


problem in our 


CONSTRUCTIVE BIBLE STUDIES 


WE CAN SUPPLY THE FOLLOWING BOOKS: 


For the Kindergarten Division 

One Year of Sunday-school Lessons. By Florence 
U. Palmer. Postpaid, $1.00. 

For the Elementary Division 
BEGINNING GRADE (AGES 6-8) 

Manual for Teachers, with lessons, music and man- 
ual Work. By Georgia L. Chamberlin and Mary 
Root Kern, (Ready Jan. 1, 1906.) 

ADVANCED GRADE (AGES 9-11) 

An Introduction to the Bible for Teachers of Chil- 
dren. By Georgia L. Chamberlin. Postpaid, $1.00. 
For the Secondary Division 
BEGINNING GRADE (AGES 12-13) 

Studies in the Gospel according 10 Mark. By Ernest 

DeWitt Burton. Postpaid, “fr. 00. 
INTERMEDIATE GRADE (AGES 14-15) 

Samuel. By Herbert L. Willett. (Ready for use in 
the autumn.) 

ADVANCED GRADE (AGES 16-17) 


The Life of Christ. By Ernest DeWitt Burton and 
Shailer Mathews. Postpaid, $1.00. 


For the Adult Division 
The Priestly Element in the Old Testament. 
William R. Harper. Postpaid, $1.00. 
The Prophetic Element in the Old Testament. 
William R. Harper. Postpaid, $1.00. 
A Short Introduction to the Gospels. 
DeWitt Burton. Postpaid, $1.00. 
A Handbook of the Life of the Apostle Paul. By 
Ernest DeWitt Burton. Paper. Postpaid, 54 cents. 
For the Home Division and Private Circles 
The Foreshadowings of the Christ. By William R. 
Harper. Paper, 50 cents. 

The Life of the Christ. By Ernest DeWitt Burton, 
Paper, 50 cents. 

The Social and Ethical Teaching of Jesus. 
Shailer Mathews. Paper, 50 cents. 

The Founding of the Christian Church. 
DeWitt Burton. Paper, 50 cents. 

The Work of the Old Testament Sages. 
R. Harper. Paper, 50 cents, 


The Work of the Old Testament Priests. 
R. Harper. Paper, 50 cents. 


By 
By 


By Ernest 


By 
By Ernest 
By William 


By William 


HELPS FOR SUPERINTENDENTS AND TEACHERS 


Principles and Ideals for the Sunday School. By 
Ernest DeWitt Burton and Shailer Mathews. Post- 
paid, $1.11. 


An Outline of a Bible School Curriculum, By George 
W. Pease. Postpaid, $1.63. 


A pamphlet on the Graded Curriculum as applied to Sunday—school work will be sent free on request. 
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The Dome. 


A Nation’s Hope. 


Who are the men of the morrow? 
Seek ye the boys of to-day ; 

Follow the plough and harrow, 
Look where they rake the hay. 


Walk with the cows from pasture ; 
Search ’mid the tasselled corn; 

Try where you hear the thresher 
Humming in early morn. 


Who are the men of the morrow? 
Look at your sturdy arm! 
A nation’s hope for the future 
Lives in the boy on the farm. 
—A merican A griculturist. 


For the Christian Register. 


A Half-holiday Gained. 


BY FRANCES J. DELANO. 


At first it was difficult to tell which was 
going to “win out,” the seven table or the 
voices in the next room. If the seven table 
won, then Willie was to go to drive at four 
o’clock with bis father and mother. If the 
voices won, he would have to stay at home. 
Of course Willie was anxious that the seven 
table should get the better of the struggle, 
but he couldn’t seem to keep the voices from 
breaking in. 

“Seven eights are fifty-six,”’ declared Willie. 

“My husband wants me to plan to take a 
half-holiday every week this summer,” said 
a voice (the one that belonged to Willie’s 
mother); “but I can’t catch up with my 
work, there’s so much to do—cooking and 
sewing and dusting. If I could begin house- 
keeping over again, I would be more careful 
how I spent money for things that have to 
be dusted,—dust-catchers, my husband calls 
them.” 

“Seven eights are fifty-six,” argued the 
seven table. 

“T know just how you feel,’’ chimed in a 
voice. ‘‘One’s house gets so full of things, 
it’s tiresome to see them about, to say noth- 
ing of the dusting.’ 

“Seven eights are fifty-six,’ urged the 
seven table. 

“A few nice things show a refined taste” 
(this time his mother’s voice sighed), “but 
so many things—dear me! and time is so 
precious and strength so inadequate.” 

“Seven eights are fifty-six,” reminded the 
seven table. 

“I sometimes wish,’’ continued a voice, 
“that the Ganges River flowed by our town, 
and that we were compelled, every now and 
then, to cast our bric-A-brac into it. What 
a relief it would be to one’s nerves to have 
a clean sweep once in a while!” 

“Seven eights are fifty-six,’’ murmured the 
seven table, feebly. 

“There’s our duck-pond” (this time Willie’s 
mother’s voice was laughing). “My husband 
is desirous to have it filled. If we only had 
the courage now to take some of our things 
down and throw them in.” 

“Courage!’’ Willie spoke the word right 
out loud, and both the seven table and the 
voices threw down their arms, so to speak, 
and fled. ‘‘Couragel’’ repeated Willie. 
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What could his mother mean? Why, she 
had never been afraid of anything in her 
life! She would go upstairs in the dark 
any time, and drive the pony when he acted 
bad, and talk up to tramps, and everything. 
Now here she was afraid to pitch things 
into the duck-pond! Willie fell to wondering 
how just pitching things into a pond could 
harm any one. He did not think of the 
seven table or of the voices again until his 
mother appeared in the dining-room door 
and told him it was four o’clock, and asked 
him if he knew the seven table. 

Of course Willie had to confess that he 
didn’t, and then there was nothing for him 
to do but stay at home and try to make up 
for lost time. 

It was hard work. Willie had no sooner 
begun on the table than it seemed just as 
if he could hear those voices again. He 
tried his best not to listen to them, but they 
would persist in being heard. Before he 
knew just what he was doing, he was stand- 
ing in the middle of the parlor floor gazing 
at the dust-catchers. 

Willie had always been very proud of his 
mother; but now, as he thought of her being 
afraid to throw those things into the duck- 
pond, a dreadful feeling of disappointment 
came over him. The more he thought about 
it the worse he felt. 

“J jus’ lieves throw ’em in’s not,” he said, 
“‘an’ she’s a big lady an’ don’t dast to.” 

Willie now tried to think what it was that 
could possibly harm any one, but he had to 
give it up. Presently he lifted his head: he 
did hate to be a ‘‘’fraid cat.” “T’Il doit,” he 
declared, nodding to a little white image on 
the mantel, his heart going thump, thump, 
all the while. ‘I'll do it, an’ then mother’ll 
see there’s nothing to be ’fraid of.” 

It was something of a task to get all those 
things down to the duck-pond. Willie’s legs 
were short, and, although he stood on a 
chair, he could just reach the mantel. Some 
of the things got broken, too, and he had to 
pick up all the pieces. There were four 
whole baskets full of things on the corner. 
“thing,’’ and he got three more off the table 
and the other little table. All of the things 
had to be-earried across the yard and landed 
in a pile on the edge of the pond. ‘The fun 
of ‘“‘pitching’’ them in he decided to “save 
up”’ till the last. 

In the course of time everything was out, 
not a dust-catcher left excepting the clock 
and the photograph album. ‘Then the fun 
began. Willie had rather a serious mind, it 
is true; but, when a real good time was on, 
he could take it in as well as any one, and 
to see those dust-catchers go whiz-z z, splash, 
was almost as good as Fourth of July. Here 
was a vase with a long neck, just the handiest 
thing to swing off into the middle of the pond 
—whiz-z-z, splash! Here was an image, 
whiz-z-z, c’chunk! It looked funny enough 
sticking out of the mud. The dishes, little 
plates, and things were easy pitching, and 
Willie wished there were more of them. 
The candlesticks made splendid crashes, 
There was a scarf that was no good: Willie 
had to tie it into a hard knot before he could 
get it anywhere at all. The books didn’t 
amount to much, for they didn’t make any 
noise, 
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Everything was in the pond at last, and 
then Willie trudged back to the house, 
shaking his head as he went. It had been 
more fun than going to drive. Nothing had 
happened to frighten him, and he couldn’t 
see why his mother should have been afraid. 
Ladies are queer, that was all the conclusion 
he could arrive at. 

Once back in the house, Willie laid his 
hand on the album. It would be such a 
splendid wind-up to pitch that on top of 
the whole pile! What acrash it would make! 
Willie rubbed his fingers over it. It was a 
dust-catcher, because there was dust on it 
that very minute. If only he could get the 
pictures out (he had heard his mother say 
she wouldn’t part with her pictures)! It 
wouldn’t do any hurt to tear it, of course, 
if it was going into the duck-pond; but it 
was ’most time for his mother to be home, 
and he must have his table learned by that 
time. Willie now went to the window and 
looked out, then he picked up his table card 
and went to work. 

The table was learned and some of the 
pictures were out of the album, when Willie 
heard his father and mother drive into the 
yard. He slid the album to the floor an 
ran to the door. : 

“T’ve got a ’sprise for you,’”’ he shouted, 
“but ’tisn’t all done. But I can finish up 
afterwards.” 

Willie’s father now drove off to the barn, 
and his mother followed him to the parlor. 

“Why, Willie, what’”— Willie's mother 
stopped short on the threshold of the parlor 
and stared about the bare room. Willie’s 
face fairly beamed upon her. 

“T dast to doit, mother,’ he cried. ‘There 
wasn’t a thing to scare anybody. : What was 
you ’fraid of ?”’ 

‘Willie, what do you mean?” 

Something in his mother’s voice. made 
Willie stare at her. 

“You said you didn’t dast to,’’ he cried. 

“Didn’t dare to what, Willie?” 

The expression of his mother’s face fright- 
ened Willie; his fingers commenced to wiggle 
desperately. ‘You said you didn’t dast to 
pitch ’em in the duck-pond.” 

Willie’s mother sank into a chair, ‘‘Willie,’”’ 
she cried, ““What have you done?” 

Willie’s father now came marching through 
the dining-room. = 

‘““‘What’s the ’sprise?”’ he asked, and his 
voice was so jolly that Willie was able to 
wink back his tears. But, oh, dear! the 
next minute everything was dreadful again! 
Willie’s father came in and looked at his 
mother, then he looked around the room, 
and then at his mother again, and such a 
look as came into his face, such a sorry look! 
It made Willie feel sick in his stomach. 

‘You said they were dust-catchers, papa,”’ 
he cried miserably, ‘‘an’ you wanted the 
duck-pond filled up, an’ I’ve done the seven 
table every bit of it.” Willie stopped short 
now and stared at his mother; for to his 
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amazement she had commenced to laugh, 
such a really truly laugh as it was, Willie 
never heard anything that sounded so good 
in all his life. 

“T guess we'll have a chance to take those 
half-holidays now, James,’’ she said, looking 
up at his father. 

The sorry look left Willie’s father’s eyes in 
a minute, and another look came into them. 
“Elizabeth,” he said,—and Willie knew 
everything was all right the minute he heard 
his father speak,—‘‘Wlizabeth, you’re a little 
the nicest of any woman I’ve ever had the 
good luck to know.” 

“Well,” said Willie’s mother, “it serves 
me right, for I’ve been talking about living 
more simply, and I have never made the 
first move towards it. Now’’—here she 
glanced about the room—‘‘it looks as if I’d 
a clean page to begin on, doesn’t it?” 


The Brown-and-white Cups. 


“Ts Freddy going to Clarence’s birthday 
party?” Allison asked, as Mrs. Brown was 
passing. 

“Why, yes, Allison, he can go if you look 
after him a little. I can’t spare the time to 
take him over.” 

Freddy was four and Allison was eight. 
He felt very big and manly, and he said,— 

“Yes, indeed, Mrs. Brown, I’ll take care 
of him.” 

“And be sue to bring him home at half- 
past five.” 

“Yes, ma’am, I will.’ 

So at a quarter to two Allison set out, with 
Freddy in his fresh pink Buster Brown suit, 
for the party. 

There were games on the broad green 
lawn, and Allison wanted very much to play 
with the older boys and girls. But, whenever 
he went away, Freddie looked so lonely and 
miserable that he would not play any games 
which the little lad could not join in, 

At five o’clock supper was spread under the 


big elm-tree. And how many good things 
there were! Before the ice-cream was 
brought, Freddy could not eat another 


mouthful, And, when he saw the pretty- 
striped slices, he burst right out crying. Alli- 
son was so busy comforting him that he had 
hardly time to eat his own cream before it 
was half-past five. 

“T must take Freddy home now,” he said, 
when the others were beginning a game of 
“still pond.” 

“Then you must come right back again,” 
Mrs. Clayton said. ‘‘You’ve had no time 
to play at all yet, and the children will be 
here till dark. Hurry back, won’t you?’’ 

The children had drunk their milk from 
pretty brown-and-white checked cups, and 
Mrs. Clayton had told them to keep the cups 
for souvenirs. 

“Tl carry yours for you, Freddy,” Allison 
said. ‘You might drop it and break it.” 

All went well till they started across the 
vacant lot on the corner. There Freddy 
tripped on a root and almost fell. Allison 
jumped to catch him, and dropped one of 
the cups. A great piece was chipped out, 
and a big crack ranvhalf-way down the cup. 

“It’s Freddy’s cup,” Allison thought. ‘I 
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remember that mark on the handle. And 
it wasn’t my fault: I was only trying to 
keep him from falling, and I did!” 

Allison went the rest of the way very 
quietly, and even forgot to look up and smile 


|at mamma when he passed the house. 


Freddy’s mother met them at the door. 

“See my pretty cup!” Freddy cried, reach- 
ing up toward the two in Allison’s hands. 
And Allison handed him—not the cracked 
and broken cup, but the one that belonged to 
him. 

He slipped in a moment to tell mamma, 
‘These are the souvenirs,” he explained. 
“This was Freddy’s, but I dropped it and 
it cracked, so of course I gave him mine. 
I’m going back now, mamma, Mrs, Clayton 
wants me to.” 

There was plenty of time for fun before 
dark, and Allison enjoyed every minute. 

And the next Saturday he and mamma saw 
a whole row of brown-and-white cups in the 
china store exactly like the souvenirs. And 
mamma bought him a new one. 

“Of course you did right to give Freddy 
yours,” she said; “‘but I think you deserve 
a good one, too!”—Alice Muller Weeks, in 
Dewdrops. 


The Wiseness of Lady Belle. 


“T guess horses don’t know much,” Ellie 
said thoughtfully. 

She was on the front seat with Uncle 
Colin. Aunt Faith and little Hop o’ Thumb 
were on the back seat. 

Suddenly Uncle Colin pulled on the reins 
and said, ‘‘Whoa, Lady,” and there they were 
stopping right in the middle of Nowhere!— 
not a house anywhere near, not even a store 
or a school-house, 

“Why, what you stopping here for, Uncle 
Colin?” cried astonished Ellie, and Hop 
o’ Thumb echoed, ‘“’Toppin’ here for?” 
from the back seat. Even Aunt Faith looked 
surprised. 

“For you to get out,’’ answered Uncle 
Colin calmly. ‘We can’t take her any 
further, can we, Lady Belle? Not a young 
person that says horses don’t know mu’”’— 

“Oh!” laughed Ellie, as if she understood. 
But she hopped out and ran up to the big 
gray nose and reached up on tiptoes to rub 
it. 

“T’m sorry I said it, honest I am, Lady,” 
she said. ‘You know something. Now, 
will you let me ride the rest 0’ the way to 
town? She’s bowing her head, Uncle Colin! 
She says I may!” And Ellie came running 
gayly back and climbed up on the front seat 
again, 

A little way ahead there was quite a steep 
hill—a “steepish” one, Ellie said. Lady 
Belle crept down it very cautiously, picking 
her steps with the greatest care. She would 
not trot even near the bottom. 

“Mercy! what a slow coach—oh, I for- 
got! Excuse me, Lady Belle. But, honest, 
I could run down such a little hill as this is, 
even if ’tis icy—an’ I’ve only two legs ’stead 
of four! Besides, Lady Belle’s got ‘creepers’ 
on her boots, hasn’t she, Uncle Colin?” 

“Yes, but they need sharpening. We'll 
go to Shoemaker Ben’s, Lady Belle. Then 
we'll see!” 
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“Ho!” laughed Ellie, ‘Lady Belle won’t 
know they’re sharp! ‘That’s what I meant 
by saying horses don’t know—oh!” Ellie 
clapped both little red-mittened hands over 
her mouth and laughed again. 

“Whoa, Lady!” began Uncle Colin 
solemnly, Then he relented. ‘No, you 
needn’t this time. We'll go on and show 
this young person in another way that it 
isn’t horses that don’t know much.” 

In front of the blacksmith’s shop there 
was a very slippery place indeed, and it 
seemed to Ellie that Lady Belle hardly moved 
at all, she crept so slowly overit. But, when 
all four of shoes had been ‘‘sharpened” and 
they were starting away, how she did fly over 
that long slippery stretch of road! How she 
didn’t creep—mercy, no!—but held her head 
high in the air and pranced along as merrily 
as you please, not in the least afraid of slip- 
ping! Just as if she knew her shoes had been 
‘‘sharpened’’! 

“Why, I b’lieve she does!” thought Ellie 
aloud. ‘‘I b’lieve she knows it as well as— 
I do!” 

And just that minute it almost seemed 
as if Lady Belle turned her pretty gray head 
and winked one eye at Uncle Colin!—Annie 
Hamilton Donnell, in Zion’s Herald. 


It is Well to Think. 


Mother was working in the flower garden. 
“Harold,” she said, ‘will you bring mother 
the big flower-pot that is in the shed?” 

Harold ran to the shed, but soon came 
back without the flower-pot. ‘It is so big, 
I was afraid I would break it, mother,” 
he said. 

“T can get it,” cried Jennie, who was a 
whole year younger. And she ran out and 
soon came back, wheeling the big flower-pot 
in Harold’s express wagon, 

“T could have done that if I had thought 
of that way,” said Harold. 

“Ang one could do it after the way had 
been thought of,” said mother, “but Jennie 
thought of the way.”’—Luttle Workers. 


Robert was sent to the board to write the 
possessive plural of swine. After many un- 
satisfactory attempts, he turned to the 
teacher and asked, ‘‘Wouldn’t ‘pigs’ do just 
as well ?’—Selected. 


Mamma (to Walter, who has just returned 
from his first experience with a fishing-rod) : 
“What, back so soon?’ Walter: ‘Yes’m. 
I thought I’d come home. The worms were 
so nervous that I couldn’t get ’em on the 
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Rev. Joseph Waite. 


The many friends of Rev. Joseph Waite 
will be pained to hear of his death, which oc- 
curred at Hartford, Conn., at noon last week, 
Tuesday, November 7. Mr. Waite was born 
at Brampton, Province of Ontario, Canada, 
on March 24, 1852. His early years were 
spent with his parents on a farm. As a boy 
he showed great aptitude for education, and 
he literally devoured the few books which 
were within his reach. After graduating 
from a small Canadian college, he began his 
preparation for the Christian ministry. The 
privations and excessive study of those years 
made serious inroads upon his constitution, 
and for over twenty-five years he had not 
seen a well day free from pain; but he hero- 
ically kept at his work. Twenty years ago 
this past summer he appeared at a Unitarian 
conference held in Arcadia, Wis., saying, ‘“‘I 
am pastor of the Congregational church of 
Mandan, N. Dak.; but I have come through 
the heat and dust six hundred miles to seek 
religious freedom.’”’ He was. cordially wel- 
comed; for the ministers present recognized 
at once his fine spirit and rare gifts. 

The following October, 1885, he located 
at Janesville, Wis., over the Unitarian church 
which Rey. Jenkin Lloyd Jones had left a 
few years before, He also preached every 
Sunday evening at Baraboo, seventy-five 
miles distant. In both places Mr. Waite 
at once took a commanding position as a 
pulpit orator, and the churches were con- 
stantly filled with admiring congregations, 
After some four years he felt that this work 
was too hard, and he accepted an urgent 
call to the Unitarian church in Troy, N.Y., 
where he also soon filled the church, attract- 
ing many strong men to the services. In 
1893 Mr. Waite became pastor of Unity 
Church, Hartford, which he served a dozen 
years,—his longest settlement. Hehad been 
in failing health for some months. He was 
absent from his pulpit last winter on a vaca- 
tion in Florida, sent away by his loving 
friends in search for health. He returned 
to fill his pulpit for a few Sundays, but the 
closing service in June was the last time that 
he was able to preach. 

Mr, Waite was a man of marked intellect- 

ual ability. He used the facts furnished by 
great books and his own experience with re- 
markable effectiveness. His capacity for 
clear, vigorous, and original thinking was 
as unusual as it was attractive. And he was 
able to clothe his ideas in language that al- 
ways arrested attention and often com- 
manded enthusiastic praise. As a preacher 
he was a striking figure, always delivering a 
stirring message that had no uncertain sound. 
He was an intense radical, calling no man 
master, and yet he laid firm hold of the es- 
sentials of the religious life. He had an in- 
tense hatred of cant, pretence, superstition, 
and insincerity. He was more logical than 
fervid in his preaching, but always earnest 
and positive. As aman he was both critical 
and appreciative, candid but considerate, 
fearless but sympathetic. He had the abil- 
ity to make friends and inspire them with 
extreme devotion,—a striking testimony to 
the nobility of his spirit and the warmth of 
his heart. His alert and inquiring mind 
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ranged far™and “wide. He was deeply in- 
terested in the great problems of the day, 
and he discussed them with keen insight 
and luminous thought. He was a welcome 
speaker at conferences, and for many years 
he had been one of the preachers at Sage 
Chapel, Cornell University,—an honor which 
he deserved and very much appreciated. 
Mr. Waite was exceedingly happy in his home, 
which he loved most passionately. He is 
survived by a wife, a son, and a daughter. 
5 Pa al 


Jasper L. Douthit and his Work. 


Some fourteen years ago Jasper L. Douthit, 
the Unitarian missionary of Southern Illinois, 
founded at Lithia Springs, about seven miles 
from Shelbyville, a Chautauqua called the 
Lithia Springs Chautauqua, and for these 
fourteen years Mr. Douthit, aided by the de- 
votion of his wife and children, has continued 
his work with rare consecration of purpose. 

The grounds of the Chautauqua consist of 
two hundred acres, picturesque and beauti- 
fully situated. To enable Mr. Douthit to 
pay off indebtedness and to make improve- 
ments, his Unitarian friends raised in 1901 
$8,000. In consideration of this Mr. Douthit 
deeded the two hundred acres to the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, and the Asso- 
ciation leased the land to him for the pur- 
poses of his Chautauqua, with the provision 
that, should the property ever be sold, any 
excess realized over $8,000 should be paid 
to Mr. Douthit or his heirs. 

Mr. Douthit, in carrying on his work since 
1go1 and in making further improvements, 
has incurred an indebtedness which now 
amounts to about $6,000, for which he has 
become personally responsible. His faith- 
ful wife died recently. The house in Shelby- 
ville in which they lived for thirty years is 
mortgaged, and he has also mortgaged some 
fifty acres of land of his own adjoining the 
grounds of the association. 

Mr. Douthit has reached the age of seventy 
years. He has seen the work so dear to his 
heart grow in importance, but the burden 
of his debt is weighing him down. ‘Therefore 
some of his Unitarian friends, with a grateful 
sense of the worth of his lifelong service, and 
wishing him to continue his work without 
too great pecuniary anxiety, propose to raise 
a fund to be used by the American Unitarian 
Association in his aid under such conditions 
as shall be approved by it. 

A stock association has been formed by 
several of the friends of the Chautauqua, 
which will, if Mr. Douthit can be relieved of 
debt, lease the Chautauqua grounds and as- 
sume in the future all financial responsibility. 

Mr. Douthit has been all his life an earnest 
and aggressive worker for temperance, free- 
dom, and liberal religion. Edward Everett 
Hale says of him: ‘‘My confidence in Mr, 
Douthit’s plan for real missionary success in- 
creases with every year. I have seen the 
success of our Unitarian work at the great 
Chautauqua; but I really think Mr. Douthit 
can do more, well, let us say simply for the 
kingdom of God than we are doing at Chau- 
tauqua itself. The Unitarian Church has 
no endeavor on hand at the present moment 
which promises so much as our work at the 
New York Chautauqua and Lithia Springs in 
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Illinois.” Robert Collyer writes: ‘I am glad 
to give my name for all it is worth. Jasper 
L. Douthit is one of the saints of all ages. I 
have known and loved him for more years 
than I can remember. I trust he will be 
lifted above and beyond all care by your en- 
deavor, and be sitting through the last years 
where Bunyan saw his Pilgrim, where the 
sun shineth always on the city of God.” 
And Rev. F. A. Gilmore, in an article in the 
Christian Register, August 24, says: “Jasper 
L. Douthit is a great man in the best and 
highest sense of that word,—I mean his moral 
and spiritual stature. We who criticise his 
limitations are not worthy to loose the 
latchet of his shoes. I grant his faults. 
There is that in and about him which be- 
speaks the man of long and hard experience, 
spiritual strivings, and spiritual victory.” 

Mr. Douthit has given these years of un- 
sparing service, and has devoted all his 
worldly possessions to good works. He has 
given his all. Shall we not from our means 
give something? 

Contributions may be sent to Mr. Francis 
H. Lincoln, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Acknowledgment of contributions to the 
fund for Rev. Jasper L. Douthit and his 
work :-— 
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(nitarian Sunday School 
Society. 
Book-room 


Preparations for Christmas exercises are 
now beginning. The Unitarian Sunday 
School Society offers for sale ‘‘The Gloria 
Carols,” music by Arthur Burnett. Those 
familiar with the music of our Unitarian 
Sunday-schools will recall Mr. Burnett’s 
popular compositions in the past, some of 
which are woven into the musical memories 
of many children. ‘‘Now the Iron Bars are 
Broken,” an Easter carol, is an instance, also 
“‘Golden Hours,” a harvest song. There are 
seven Christmas carols in this pamphlet, 
all of them possessing much melody, though 
varying in simplicity. Some are adapted to 
the Sunday-school as a whole, and others 
will find better expression in a selected 
chorus of older voices, hence the publica- 
tion ought to be quite resourceful. 

“The Gloria Carols” are published by 
Mrs, A. A. C. Phipps, who has written the 
words for the music. The Unitarian dis- 
crimination may be required in some places, 
but on the whole the language is satisfac- 
tory. A sample copy will be forwarded by 
mail on receipt of six cents. Price by the 
hundred, $5, with transportation charges 
additional. 

We also republish our own Christmas 
Services for 1892, 1894, and the compilation 
by Mrs. Beatley and Frank Lynes. They 
have been before our Sunday-schools so 
much that a description of their contents 
is not necessary here. Single copies, 5 cents; 
per hundred, $4. 

The annual appeal to individual donors 
has been sent out, and responses are coming 
in very promptly. I would like to indicate 
to loyal Unitarians, and to others of kindred 
spirit, the opportunity this appeal presents 
for strengthening our churches and shaping 
the future for liberal religion. Any one not 
receiving this appeal will please consider 
himself or herself invited to give ten dollars 
or more to the working funds of the Unitarian 
Sunday School Society. A life member- 
ship costs only ten dollars, and a donation 
will include this for any one designated, if 
it is so stipulated at the time of contributing. 

A general invitation is extended to the 
public to visit the Unitarian book-room. It 
has been put in shape for the holiday cus- 
tom, and there is a variety of attractive cards, 
books, and pictures adapted to the purposes 
of Christmas. 

We have two hundred copies of the Chris- 
tian Register, Oct. 12, 1905. This contains 
stenographic reports of Dr. Richard M. 
Hodge’s address, ‘‘The New Education in 
the Sunday-school,” President G. Stanley 
Hall’s paper, ‘‘Psychology and Religious 
Education,” Rev. A. P. Reccord’s, ‘‘The 
Demands and Possibilities of our Sunday- 
schools.” To any Sunday-school superin- 
tendent or teacher this number of the Reg- 
ister will be forwarded free on application, 
while the supply holds out. 

The monthly meeting of the directors was 
held Monday, November 6, 2.30 P.M., 25 
Beacon Street. Present: Messrs. Horton, 
Humphreys, Hudson, Lawrance, Putnam, 


Attractions, etc. 
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Tuttle, Mrs. Saunderson, and Miss Parker. 
The reports of the secretary and treasurer 
were read and approved. 

President Horton gave an account of his 
Western trip. It included three conferences, 
preaching of sermons, addresses on Sun- 
day-school topics, speeches on Unitarian- 
ism, and a variety of other representa- 
tive duties. The president reported a cordial 
sentiment in the Middle West toward the 
Sunday School Society, and he found a deep 
interest in the subject of the Sunday-school. 

A vote of thanks from the Harvard Divin- 
ity School, through the librarian and fac- 
ulty, was then read, for bound volumes of 
Every Other Sunday, forwarded at their 
request and completing their files. 

Mr. Lawrance presented a plan for holding 
neighborhood meetings of Sunday-school 
workers. He unfolded his idea, and sub- 
mitted three lists of questions to form the 
basis of these conferences. He wished the 
co-operation of the Sunday School Society, 
and preferred to have such meetings under 
its auspices, The plan met with general ap- 
proval; and, on motion, it was voted that 
the Sunday School Society print three slips 
containing the three sets of questions offered 
by Mr. Lawrance, the leaflets to be made 
available for any who wish to use them. It 
was voted also that Mr. Lawrance, as chair- 
man of the Committee of Meetings be au- 
thorized to carry out this idea in such com- 
munities as he saw fit. It was stated that 
the first neighborhood meeting would be 
at All Souls’ Church in Roxbury (Rev. Mr. 
Secrist, pastor). 

Voted to adjourn to the second Monday in 
December. Louisa P. Parker, Clerk. 

I call attention to the vote above recorded, 
relating to leaflet questions. These will be 
printed at once, Each slip contains about 
twenty vital questions on ‘‘Management,”’ 
“Officers and Teachers,’ ‘Teaching the 
Lesson.” They ought to prove an adequate 
basis for successful meetings. ‘The right use 
of them will greatly take the place of a field 
expert. Sample copies furnished on appli- 
cation, Epwarp A. HorTon, 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


After the Fair. 


Miss Mallie J. Floyd, the chairman of the 
Fair Committee, in her report to the direc- 
tors, brought the good tidings that that com- 
mittee would turn over to the Union treas- 
urer, as a result of the fair, one thousand dol- 
lars. It seems wise to print a portion of 
Miss Floyd’s report — 

“There needs to be a word of explanation, 
for the Fair Committee will not be able to 
give to the treasurer as large a sum as two 
years ago; that is, not as much in dollars and 
cents. But I do not feel we can count our 
success in dollars and cents alone, for the 
enthusiasm, kindly spirit, and the at-home 
feeling every one had at 25 Beacon Street 
cannot be measured in just this way. Every 
one who assisted did so in the most cheerful 
way, and matty expressed themselves as 
ready to do so again. Although there were 
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many times when the committee felt tried 
and discouraged, there was always the cheer- 
ing thought that everything was harmonious 
and there were no disagreeable things to 
settle, which means so much in work of this 
kind. Now you may ask, ‘Well, why not 
as much money? I have spoken only of 
the helpers, and now will say a word for the 
non-helpers, 

“For some reason we did not get the 
general support we received two years ago. 
In many cases both unions and individuals 
did the same as usual, in some cases perhaps 
more; but there were many unions which 
have helped in the past which we could not 
interest for some good reason, and we missed 
them. At the last fair in some cases the 
chairmen had had three years’ experience 
and knew just how to go to work to make 
every cent count. This year they felt they 
must give up. New ones came to the front, 
and did their best ; but experience has taught 
them things for the future. We are most 
grateful to them, for they were friends in 
need. We found it very hard to find chair- 
men. J think the near-by unions ought to 
be aroused more to the duty of doing their 
part, if a fair once in two years is to be the 
national choice of raising money, and not 
let the work fall on a few with now and then 
assistance. Each and every union ought to 
feel its duty and share the work. I suggest 
that the Fair Committee be chosen—if 
there is to be a fair once in two years—early 
next winter, not later than December, so 
that the chairmen can get at the unions 
during their active sessions, and so get some 
definite responses. A committee chosen in 
April hardly organizes before May, and, by 
the time you get a letter off to a union, you 
get an answer that their meetings are over, 
and Miss A. is away, but the writer will do 
what she can, but can say nothing definite, 
You write to Miss B., with much the same 
result, so that the four summer months are 
anxious and uncertain ones, Get the work 
done before May. Leave the summer for 
fancy work, preserves and pickles. Then 
meet in September and compare notes and 
strengthen the weak points. I feel now 
that more personal appeals would secure 
better results. Circulars are very good, but 
a direct letter goes deeper, with better results. 
We must make each union feel we must 
have its support if we are to have success,” 

The fair is primarily a financial under- 
taking, and, as such, has netted about one 
thousand dollars. While this is less than 
the last fair, it is a most substantial amount, 
that establishes us financially, and has en- 
abled the directors to replace the money bor- 
rowed from the reserve fund which had de- 
creased to $75, and to add over $100 and 
make the fund $500, the largest in our his- 
tory. From an artistic point of view the 
fair was a delight to the eye; and Channing 
Hall, arrayed in many colors, revealed an 
unimagined beauty. The mingling of the 
Arabian, Japanese, academic, and colonial 
costumes with the modern was most pict- 
uresque. From a social point of view the 
fair meant more than can be written or real- 
ized. The workers met. The friends of the, 
union became manifest in the flesh. Groups 
of young people, not yet of our fellowship 
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lent their presence and aid. It was an at- 
mosphere of good fellowship. From a de- 
nominational point of view the fair had its 
significance It revealed the possibilities of 
25 Beacon Street as a denominational home. 
It meant to many, strangely, the discovery 
of the Unitarian building. The registered 
attendance was almost sixteen hundred. 

Mrs Atherton for the Alliance, Mr. Lord 
for the Sunday School Society, and Mr. Dole 
for the Temperance Society, brought us the 
greetings of those organizations, assured us 
of their belief in our work, and helped us to 
appreciate its importance and its possibili- 
ties. ‘Their felicitous and kindly addresses 
are a sweet savor in our memories. Julia 
Ward Howe and Edward Everett Hale spoke 
to us one afternoon from their ripe wisdom, 
while a multitude which filled every avail- 
able inch of space hung upon their every 
word. ‘That afternoon would have made us 
most enthusiastic had it not chastened us 
by its very impressiveness. We felt the 
benediction of their presence. 

The fair was splendidly worth while, and 
every friend and worker of the Union feels 
grateful to Miss Floyd and her coworkers. 

EpGAR §S. WIERS. 


Religious Intelligence, 


Announcements, 


Representatives of Hampton Institute are 
to speak at.two Sunday services in Boston 
on November 19,—at 4 in the afternoon, in 
Central Church, corner of Newbury and 
Berkeley Streets, and at 7.30 in Old South 
Church, Copley Square. Rev. H. B. Fris- 
sell, D.D., the principal, will make an ad- 
dress on the work of the school, and short 
talks will be given by Charles Doxon and 
Lorenzo Hall, graduates. There will be 
singing by the Hampton Quartet. At the 
evening service an address is expected from 
Hon. Seth Low of New York, who is one of 
Hampton’s trustees. 


The new House of Worship and Work, 
erected for the Church of the Disciples at 
the junction of Jersey and Peterborough 
Streets, Boston, will be dedicated by a sim- 
ple service next Sunday afternoon at 3.30. 
Instead of the conventional sermon, four 
ten-minute addresses will be given; namely, 
by Rev. Dr. E. E. Hale, Rev. Dr. George 
A. Gordon, Rev. Thomas Van Ness, Rey. 
Charles F. Dole, and Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe. The form of consecration, shared 
by minister and people, will. be adapted 
from that which was prepared by James 
Freeman Clarke, and used at the dedi- 
cation of the building on Brookline Street, 
Feb. 28, 1869. On the day of dedication 
there will be no other service in the church 
and no Sunday-school., 


Meetings. 


MINNESOTA UNITARIAN CONFERENCE.— 
The nineteenth annual meeting was held 
with Unity Congregational Church, Luverne, 
on Tuesday and Wednesday, October 17 and 
18. Owing to the distances to be travelled, 
the attendance of delegates*was small; but 
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the hospitality of the friends in Luverne 
made amends for lack of numbers. 

The opening service, on Tuesday evening, 
was devoted to the memory of Rev. Henry 
Martyn Simmons, who died in Minneapolis 
last May after much the longest service ever 
given by a Unitarian minister in this State. 
The conference was welcomed to I,iverne 
by Hon. H. J. Miller, president of the board 
of trustees of Unity Congregational Church, 
who spoke admirably of the place of a liberal 
church in the community. A suitable re- 
sponse was made by Prof. A. W. Rankin of 
Minneapolis, president of the conference. 
Rev. Richard W. Boynton of St. Paul spoke 
at some length of the notable quality of Mr. 
Simmons’s life,—of his sincerity and modesty, 
his courage and gentleness, his early adop- 
tion and constant preaching of the divine 
immanence and the divine unity, and of 
the deep sense of loss abiding in the hearts 
of Unitarians in Minnesota, with thankful- 
ness that so noble and consecrated a life 
should have been lived in furtherance of our 
cause. Briefer but adequate tributes were 
spoken by Rey. Amandus Norman of Minne- 
apolis, and Rev. W. M. Backus, secretary of 
the Western Unitarian Conference, Chicago. 

On Wednesday morning the business ses- 
sion was held, with the usual interesting re- 
ports from the conference officers and the 
churches of the State. A balance on hand 
of $156.70 was reported by the treasurer, 
Conditions throughout the State were found 
to be encouraging, the greatest advance of 
the year being the building of the new church 
at St. Paul. Plans were reported by the 
secretary for resuming missionary services 
at New Ulm, and by Rey. E. A. Cantrell of 
Luverne for giving courses of lectures at 
Pipestone and Sioux Falls, S. Dak. ‘The 
noon devotional service was conducted by 
Rev. W. M. Backus. 

The afternoon session was given to an 
address, ‘“The New Evangelism,” by Rev. 
R. W. Boynton, followed by discussion. 
The address has already appeared in print in 
the Christian Register. In discussing it, Rev. 
E. A. Cantrell said that the great problem 
of to-day is how men and women working 
together in the industrialism of the world 
may get out of things and their use sacra- 
mental values. Our need is to prove that 
we are sons of God by living as the sons of 
God ought to live. Rev. Amandus Norman 
and Rev. J. H. Jones of St. Cloud also spoke 
in the discussion, 

The evening session was the closing plat- 
form meeting, subject, ‘“The Larger Fellow- 
ship.’ The Conference was disappointed in 
not hearing an address on the International 
Council at Geneva, by President F. C. South- 
worth of the Meadville Theological School, 
who was to have been present as repre- 
sentative of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, but was detained by a needed visit 
to the church in Gimli, Man. Rev. J. H. 
Jones, speaking of the responsibility of the 
pews to the pulpit, told in witty terms of 
the frost that settles over the pulpit in con- 
sequence of a vacuum in the pews, and 
closed with a telling appeal to the people to 
give the minister the support of their per- 
sonal presence. Mrs. Robert H.. Davis of 
New York, corresponding secretary of the 
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National Alliance, spoke in her enthusiastic 
way of the work that women are doing in 
the churches, describing with great vivid- 
ness the beginnings of the Post-office Mission 
and the new Southern circuit work of the 
Alliance, and incidents connected with the 
spread of travelling libraries. The closing 
address, by Rev. W. M. Backus, on “The 
Outlook and Uplift of Liberal Religion,” was 
a rapid and forceful presentation of the fac- 
tors that are making for the advance of our 
gospel in the world. It matters less that we 
progress as a sect than that our ideals are 
sure to prevail, Our hold upon the future 
depends upon the fact that our faith is 
simple, as the ultimate religion is bound to 
be. It is easier to worship God than to love 
man. We seek to change the emphasis in 
religion by placing it upon the love of man. 
We seek to create a society in which all the 
influences that will bring the divine into the 
face of man shall be brought forward. 

The Conference voted its thanks to the 
Luverne church, and is to hold its next meet- 
ing in St. Paul. The officers elected were: 
president, Mr. E. E. Woodman, St. Paul; 
vice-president, Mrs. P. N. Gillham, Luverne; 
secretary, Rev. R. W. Boynton, St. Paul; 
treasurer, Miss Charlotte E. Clarke, St 
Cloud; missionary committee, Rev. J. H. 
Jones, St. Cloud, Rev. Amandus Norman, 
Minneapolis. 

Fy By Ee 

THE CONFERENCE OF UNITARIAN AND IN- 
DEPENDENT CHURCHES IN ILLINOIS.—The 
thirty-first annual conference was held at 
Alton on the 3oth and 31st of October, in the 
beautiful new church edifice which was dedi- 
cated on the 29th. ; 

The opening session was well attended. 
Rey. F. C. Southworth brought the greeting 
of the American Unitarian Association and 
news of “Our Unitarian Allies Abroad,” 
telling of the dramatic setting of the meetings 
of the International Council at Geneva, 
where in the great Protestant cathedral there 
was ‘‘a welcome to all heretics to the most 
sacred shrine of the most sacred citadel of 
Calvinism,”—of the men from many lands, 
who stood for “faith, fellowship, and freedom 
in religion,’ of the increased courage that 
comes from knowledge of the larger fellow- 
ship and of the inspiring power of this new 
type of church council, more catholic and 
more truly ecumenical than those of Nicza, 
Trent, and Augsburg. Rev. F. V. Hawley 
of Chicago dealt with the subject, ‘‘ Inner 
Beauty.”’ Beauty of some sort men are 
ever seeking. Even in lower forms it causes 
pleasure, and is an end in itself. Its 
spiritual expression is recognized first in 
courage, then in craft, But the conception 
rises, until gentleness, patience, devotion to 
truth, self-sacrifice, are seen to be its finest 
embodiment. ‘This inward beauty may 
co-exist with features outwardly plain, yet 
in the end it works a transfiguration which 
makes all mere prettiness of form or feature 
seem poor. 

The morning session on Tuesday was 
opened by a devotional meeting, followed 
by the usual business meeting. Rev. W. M. 
Backus, secretary of the Western Unitarian 
Conference, brought a message of faith and 
cheer from his round of the State conferences. 
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More laymen take part in the programmes, 
and the spirit in general is fine and unself- 
ish, He had a growing confidence in the 
real need of the work our churches and con- 
ferences are doing. We cannot work with 
the orthodox, as ideals are yet too far apart. 
Yet they stand for religion, while many who 
stand for intellectual progress have no care 
for the things of the spirit. It is our priv- 
ilege and our duty, believing in both to be 
mediators and reconcilers. Mrs. R. H. 
Davis of New York brought the greeting of 
the branch Alliance and the national officers, 
and held up the Alliance ideals of fellowship 
and co-operation with an abounding en- 
thusiasm. 

‘Rey. E. A. Horton of Boston spoke of the 
pioneer work done by the Unitarian Sunday 
School Society in its preparation of manuals, 
its desire to make its work truly national, 
and its new departure in holding its annual 
meeting in Des Moines, Iowa, He recom- 
mended strongly wherever possible the em- 
ployment of paid teachers for at least the 
youngest and oldest classes, 
7The discussion on the work of the Sunday- 
school was participated in by Messrs. Blake, 
Dodson, Smith, Pulsford, and Horton, 

After a social half-hour and a bounteous 
repast, Mr. George N. Taylor of Streator 
dealt with ‘‘The Church Actual.” The great 
hope and the great threat for the future lies 
in the underfed, poorly clothed, uncultured 
common people. To bring to these lives 
opportunity, the power of appreciation, the 
love of the good, the true, and the beauti- 
ful,—thisis the real task of the church. 

-Rey. J. H. Mueller of Bloomington spoke 
of “The Church Triumphant,” the church 
into which the men and women of the world 
may bring their best, life’s ripe fruits, life’s 
successes, tokens, and trophies of triumph. 
With life’s failures only we never glorify 
God. Saints, heroes, apostles, must still 
fight; but the triumph song will be central, 
and, instead of fighting, expecting to lose, we 
will fight, expecting to win. 

Rev. George R. Dodson of St. Louis fol- 
lowed with an address on ‘‘Our Church in 
the Higher Life.” He said: “The higher life 
has many modes of expression and finds 
fuller expression to-day than in the past. 
The higher life is very complex. Hebrew, 
Greek, Roman, and Teutonic elements enter 
into modern civilization. Not one strand 
alone, but the whole process is sacred. Sci- 
entific thought is as divine a part of the 
higher life as Hebrew thought. Even in 
our hymns is a lack of full-voiced joy in life 
and its victories. Acceptance of this com- 
plexity of the higher life would free us from 
our provinciality, our distrust of work done 
by other churches, would change our form 
of church service, making place for recog- 
nition of other phases of the higher life, and 
it would unify the individual life, linking 
common every-day experiences to the mo- 
ments of mountain visions. 

The discussion was participated in by 
Messrs. Smith, Blake, Day, Weil, Pulsford, 
Dodson, and Mesdames Mersereau and Davis. 
The following officers were elected: pres- 
ident, Fred V. Hawley; vice-president, 
Ernest C. Smith; treasurer, F. F. Temple; 
secretary, J. H. Mueller; directors to 1907, 
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James Vila Blake, Mrs. C. D. Westcott, 
G. R. Gebauer. The following resolutions 
were adopted, expressing grief for the death 
of Rey. Charles W. Pearson and extends its 
sympathy to his family and the bereaved 
church he served well and loyally, accepting 
the invitation of the church at Buda to hold 
the next meeting with that church, and 
tendering thanks to the First Unitarian 
Church of Alton for its hospitality. At 
3.45 P.M. a devotional service was conducted 
by Rev. James Vila Blake, During the after- 
noon the skies cleared, and at the conclusion 
of the devotional services the visitors were 
conducted to a high bluff overlooking the 
Mississippi to get the full glory of the sunset. 

In the evening Rev. Weil of the Third 
Church in Chicago spoke of the ‘Church 
and the Young People.”’ ‘The church should 
have a young peoples’ religious union where 
the young people themselves do the talking, 
and where the social side is not neglected, 
It should unify church life by social gather- 
ings where young and old assemble together, 
and, lastly, the system should be informed 
with faith and love. 

Rey, John W. Day of St. Louis followed 
with an address on ‘‘The Church and the 
Inner Life.’ The history of the church is 
the history of the expression of the inner 
life. Some things are possible of expression 
in a religious gathering which are impossible 
to express to the single friend. Church is 
a process of expression by which the inner 
life is far better cultivated than by intro- 
spection., 

The last address of the conference was 
by Rev. E. A. Horton of Boston, who spoke 
of “The Outlook.” He noted the demand 
for a new consistency, not that of thought 
with thought, but that of conduct with be- 
lief, of practice with profession. In the 
time to come we shall have more sincerity, 
more outspokenness, This will breed a 
larger sympathy and nobler co-operation, 
based not on compromise, but on respect. 
The Twentieth Century Church will have 
many methods. Its emphasis must be on 
growth, culture, nurture, not on constructi a, 
In the distance is a socialistic ideal ligh-ed 
up with the glow of religion, where ‘‘steward- 
ship, not ownership,” is the cry. ‘The great 
conflicts between wealth and poverty will 
be settled only by the application of moral 
and spiritual principles, old, but as yet un- 
realized and unapplied. Ernest C. Smith, 
Secretary. 


MICHIGAN CONFERENCE.—The thirtieth 
annual meeting was held at the People’s 
Church, Kalamazoo, October 10, I1, 12. 
Notwithstanding the unfavorable weather, 
it was the best attended and most enthusiastic 
conference in years. The drafting of the 
excellent programme and the large dele- 
gation were an example of what can be ac- 
complished by an enthusiastic and active 
president. The papers, addresses, and dis- 
cussions gave a practical denial to the old 
accusation that the Church does not touch 
the real issues of life. Those who thus ac- 
cuse the Church are no doubt true to their 
experience; but they have not come in touch 
with this growing liberal fellowship, which, 
while none the less metaphysical and theo- 
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logical, is applying itself intensely to the 
industrial, social, domestic, and individual 
problems of our day. The conference ser- 
mon, by Rev. Reed Stuart of Detroit, ‘‘The 
New Church and its Work,” was a strong 
presentation of the spiritual need inevitable 
during rapid material development, and the 
church’s ability to cope with it. Rev. F.C. 
Southworth gave some personal observa- 
tions of the International Council held at 
Geneva, Switzerland. This International 
Conference has revealed the fact that we 
have evolved into a world-wide movement, 
and we realized again that the localisms of 
our old-time ‘‘independence”’ must grow into 
an appreciation of a larger identity, none the 
less individual. Our ninety years have 
taught us that in human religion relations 
there can be and is a uniformity in diversity 
such as the cosmos presents, and we are 
making the word “ Unitarian”’ stand for that. 
There is little to fear on the side of repression, 
for we have learned by experience that the 
only Unity is after all the Unity of Units. Mr. 
Jones of All Souls’, Chicago, made a fervent 
appeal to the sects to cease being sectarian, 
but in words which indicated he does not 
realize that our generation at least sees 
in the Unitarian movement just that prop- 
aganda. Rev. R. Shaw Barrow’s address, 
upon the ‘‘ New Uses of the Bible,’”’ advocated 
the fact that Unitarians may enter into 
spiritual and mystical communion with the 
Bible truth in as full measure as any his- 
toric character. Through the words of the 
Hon. C. W. Garfield and Hon. S. W. Hop- 
kins, the religion of the “‘Out of Doors” was 
well presented, thus rounding out the idea 
of the larger Bible. Mr. N. O. Nelson of 
St. Louis, the business head of a large 
co-operative manufacturing establishment, 
spoke to the industrial and economic point, 
and was frequently applauded. He pleaded 
for a higher social use (instead of selfish use) of 
our surplus wealth. Prof. W. U. Ferris man- 
aged to keep the conference in laughing good 
humor while he said some excéedingly pointed 
things apropos of the Church-and the social 
problem, . The closing evening session was 


Business Notices, 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation, Recommended by dentists. 


Addresses. 


THE present address of Rev. C. W. Wendte 
is 352 Tappan Street, Brookline, Mass. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


Incerporated. 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 2328 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal, 
All modern improvements under one roof, in- 
cluding offices, salesrooms, morgue, dressing- 
reoms, andchapel. Tel. Roxbury 72 or 73. 


W HY SUFFER in a northern climate when able to 
¥ changeand be healthy and happy in ‘‘ Old Va.’’? 
Write for facts to one who changed. E. S. Read, High- 
land Springs, Va. (A Richmond suburb.) 


A PRIVATE SANITARIUM 


Has been opened by Dr. Harriet L. Harrington, at 
20 Monadnock Street, Dorchester. Number limited, 
Medical cases, invalids, or elderly persons cared for, 
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most interesting as introducing a Univer- 
salist, Rev. Lee §S. McCollister, a Baptist, 
Rev. J. H. Randall, and Unitarians, Rey. 
B. A. Van Sluyters and Rev.W. M. Backus, on 
the subject of the ‘‘Church of the Twentieth 
Century.” Other papers and addresses of 
the week were: ‘““The New Sunday-school,” 
by Rey. Adolph Rossbach; “The Church’s 
Appeal to Men,” by Rev. George E. Cooley; 
“The Relation of the Liberal Church to the 
Orthodox,” by Rey. F. H. Bodman. A dis- 
cussion of means to be taken for a closer 
fellowship between the liberal churches, 
which include the Universalist, Unitarian, 
Independent, and Liberal Jews, and others, 
was participated in by Rev. Lee S. McCol- 
lister, Detroit, for the Universalists; Rev. 
B. A. Van Sluyters, Grand Rapids, for the 
Unitarians; Rev. Frederic H. Bodman, 
Battle Creek, for the Independent Churches; 
and Rabbi Emanuel Kahn, Grand Rapids, 
for the Liberal Jews. At a session conducted 
by the Women’s Alliance, Mrs, Robert H. 
Davis spoke on Alliance work. The following 
officers were elected for the ensuing year: 
president, C. S. Udell, Grand Rapids, Mich. ; 
first vice-president, A. C. Kingman, Battle 
Creek; second vice-president, Rev. B. A. 
Van Sluyters, Grand Rapids; secretary, 
Rev. Adolph Rossbach, Detroit; treasurer, 
Mrs. C. W. Hills, Jackson; member of Mis- 
sionary Council from Michigan, Rev. Adolph 
Rossbach. 


THE NoRTH WORCESTER FEDERATION OF 
Younc PEOPLE’s RELIGIOUS UNIONS.—The 
Federation met on Saturday, October 7, at 
Bolton, with the local union. Ninety-four 
delegates were present from eleven unions. 
Rey. J. N. Pardee opened the morning session 
with a brief devotional service, and Mr. L. L. 
Brigham spoke a word of greeting in behalf 
of the Bolton Union. The audience was 
disappointed in not hearing Rev. F. S. C. 
Wicks, who was on the programme, and 
unable to come at the last moment, but 
greatly pleased with the address of Rev. 
George W. Solley of Winchendon, who made 
a stirring appeal for young people to live 
the religion of the twentieth century,—a re- 
ligion which called for all that was best in 
youth and most needed by this age. Rev. 
Frederic J. Gauld, president of the Federa- 
tion, reported some of the characteristic and 
helpful features of the National Conference. 
At noon the Bolton Union provided a bounti- 
ful lunch for all the delegates in attend- 
ance. 

The afternoon session opened with a song 
service, followed by a roll-call of the unions. 
Reports were presented from the various 
unions concerning their work and plans for 
the future. Rev. Edgar S. Wiers, president 
of the National Union, brought the greetings 
of that body, and spoke of the common aims 
and work of all the unions, setting forth in 
an earnest and encouraging fashion the things 
which all could do together. An interesting 
conference as union work was conducted by 
Mr. Gauld. ‘The closing address of the day 
was made by Rev. Charles B. Elder of 
Worcester, who took for his theme, “The 
Personal Element,’ and pictured in a clear 
and interesting way the value of personality 
in all true work, and especially in our re- 
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ligious fellowship. ‘The meeting closed with 

}a brief song service. During the meeting 
a vote was unanimously adopted, thanking 
the Bolton Union for its hospitality and the 
speakers for this service. ‘The meeting was 
favored by perfect weather. This fact, 
combined with the generous hospitality of 
the local union and the enthusiastic interest 
of the young people, helped to make the 
meeting helpful and inspiring,—a good be- 
ginning for the year’s work in the various 
churches represented. Miss Florence P. 
Colby, Secretary. 


THE SouTH WoRCESTER FEDERATION OF 
Y. P. R. U—The October meeting was held 
with guild of 4 Kempis of Hopedale on Sun- 
day, October 22. At roll-call these societies 
responded with good numbers: Hopedale, 
Mendon, Millbury, Westboro, West Upton, 
South Unitarian, Worcester, and Uxbridge. 
At the afternoon session the resignation of 
the president was read and accepted, and a 
president pro tem. appointed to act until the 
January meeting. After routine business 
was transacted, a paper on ‘“‘Success’”’ was 
read by .. Herbert Carter of Worcester. An 
invitation was accepted to meet in January 
with the Y. P. R. U. of the South Unitarian 
Church, Worcester. At the 6.30 session the 
speakers were Rev. George W. Kent of 
Providence, who gave an interesting talk on 
“A Young Unitarian in England,’ and Rev. 
Cyrus A. Roys of Uxbridge, who spoke on 
“The Appeal of Our Faith to the Young.” 
The meeting closed at 7.30. 


Churches. 


ALTON, ILL.—First Unitarian Church, Rev. 
G. R. Gebauer: Sunday, October 29, was a 
day of great rejoicing. The new sanctuary, 
for which the people have earnestly strug- 
gled and toiled for years, and for which they 
brought great sacrifice, at last was ready for 
service, and was dedicated on this day. The 
new church stands on the spot where the old 
edifice had been overlooking the ‘‘ Father of 
Waters.” It is largely constructed out of 
the material of the old church, an excellent 
quality of limestone, in the Old English style 
of architecture. The building is furnished 
new throughout, and the art glass windows 
are gifts of members of the congregation in 
memory of departed friends. The new 
church will represent a value of about $20,- 
ooo. The dedication sermon was delivered 
by Rev. J. W. Day of the Church of the Mes- 
siah, the mother church of the Alton society, 
on the text, ‘Upon this rock I will build my 
church.” Rev. W. M. Backus, the former 
pastor of this society and present secretary 
of the Western Unitarian Conference, gave 
the dedication prayer, and brought the con- 
gratulation of the Western churches. The 
service was beautiful and impressive through- 
out and attended by a large audience, which 
filled the church and overflowed into the ad- 
joining Sunday-school room. ‘The spirit of 
the church is now full of hope and courage 
and enthusiasm, and, with the convenient 
new edifice, the outlook for the future of 
the Alton church is indeed bright. 


BROOKFIELD, Mass.—First Congregational 
(Unitarian) Society, Rev. W. L. Walsh: Sun- 
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day, October 22, was observed as Old Home 
Sunday, being the first Sunday after the 
one hundred and eighty-eighth anniversary 
of its organization. Invitations were sent 
to all who have been affiliated with us, either 
personally or through their ancestry, whose 
addresses were known. A beautiful October 
day welcomed the large audience; the church 
was appropriately decorated with autumn 
leaves and bitter sweet; the quartette choir 
gave special music. Rev. William L. Walsh 
gave a fine sermon from Isaiah lvii. 7,—‘‘ How 
beautiful upon the mountains are the feet of 
him that bringeth good tidings.’’ He spoke 
of the country church as a messenger of good, 
of the great influence of its teachings in 
moulding the characters of the young people 
who have gone out from it year by year, of 
the power for good that it exerts in the com- 
munity. He urged the claim of the country 
church to continued support, for the good it 
had done in the past and continues to do, and 
said that everywhere the church-going people 
were the most respected and relied upon. 
After the regular service there was a com- 
munion service, prefaced by a most tender 
and sympathetic invitation from the pastor 
to all present to join, in which he alluded to 
the sacred associations of the church and the 
memory of all those who had worshipped 
there and gone before. After the benedic- 
tion and the singing of ‘‘God be with you,” 
the people lingered to exchange greetings. 
Friends were present from New York, Boston, 
Worcester, Springfield, Sturbridge, Warren, 
from Walpole, N:H., and from East Brook- 
field, West Brookfield, and North Brook- 
field. 


BREWSTER, Mass.—First Parish Church, 
Rev. Howard Colby Ives: A course of ser- 
mons are now being given on the life and 
teachings of Jesus Christ, which will continue 
through the year. The topics will be as fol- 
lows: November 5, ‘‘When Jesus Lived.” We 
shall consider in this sermon how the world 
looked between the years B.c. 10 and A.D. 35. 
November 12, ‘“‘Jesus’ Childhood.”  ‘‘Wist 
ye not that I must be about my Father’s 
business?” November 19, ‘‘Jesus’ Baptism 
and Temptation.’’ ‘‘This ismy beloved son, 
in whom I am well pleased.’”’ November 26, 
‘The Calling of the Disciples.”’ ‘‘Follow me, 
and I will make you fishers of men.” De- . 
cember 3, ‘“‘ His Helpfulness and Gentleness.”’ 
Sermon on the Mount,—‘‘Suffer little chil- 
dren to come unto me.’”’ December 10, ‘‘His 
Faith and Courage.’ Asleep in the storm. 
“‘O ye of little faith, wherefore did ye doubt ?”’ 
““Get thee behind me, Satan,’’ when tempted 
by Peter to cowardice. December 17, ‘‘ His 
Humanity.” ‘I am the light of the world.” 
“Ye are the light of the world.” “Why 
callest thou me good? None is good but 
God.” December 24, ‘‘His Divinity.” ‘Unto 
us is born this day a saviour who is our leader, 
the Messiah.” “I and the Father are one.” 
“T do always those things that please him.” 
December 31, ‘“‘The Lesson that the Life of 
Jesus gives us for the New Year,”’ ‘The old 
things have passed away, behold they have 


‘become new.” 


GOUVERNEUR, N.Y.—First Unitarian Soci- 
ety, Rev. W. L. Beers: Under the earnest and 
vigorous work of Mr. Beers the church is 
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rapidly extending its influence in this vicin- 


ity. This society organized about eight 
years ago, built a church in 1899, and since 
that time has been struggling under the bur- 
den ofa debt amounting toover $1,200. Rev. 
Mr. Beers and his faithful and devoted wife 
came here in June, 1904, and, owing very 
largely to their devotion and zeal, money was 
raised during the summer and fall of this year, 
sufficient to pay said indebtedness in full, and 
on the evening of November 3 the mortgages 
and notes were burned before the congrega- 
tion and friends at the church. It was an 
occasion long to be remembered. Our Uni- 
versalist friends of this vicinity, who have 
always extended to us a helping hand, joined 
heartily in the festivities. Dr. Almon Gun- 
nison, president of St. Lawrence University, 
spoke of the ‘‘Illiberality of Liberals,” urg- 
ing liberals to accept the advances of other 
churches, and especially urged Unitarians 
and Universalists to co-operate for the ad- 
vancement of the great principles held in 
common. Prof. John Murray Atwood of 
the St. Lawrence Universalist Theological 
School spoke on ‘‘Our Common Faith.” Rey. 
F. A. Line brought the greetings of the St. 
Lawrence Association of Universalists. Mem- 
bers of our own congregation also made brief 
addresses. Our little band here are working 
in entire unison, and, although isolated from 
other Unitarian churches, under our present 
effective leadership and with the assist- 
ance of our Universalist friends are look- 
ing forward with hope and larger expecta- 
tions. 


New Yor«K,—First Congregational Church 
(All Souls’), Rev. Thomas R. Slicer ; The open- 
ing services this season have been more nu- 
merously attended than ever before. The 
number of young people, and especially of 
yourg men who are interested and come in, 
is remarkable. 


NortH Easton, Mass.—Unity Church, 
William L. Chaffin: Rev. Abram Wyman 
of Topeka, Kan., has received and accepted 
a call to be the associate pastor. 


Personal. 


Rey. Frank S. Wicks has resigned his pul- 
pits in Brighton and Malden, and the secre- 
taryship of the Benevolent Fraternity of 
Churches, held for five years, and will take 
up the work in Indianapolis, on the first 
or second Sunday of December. He has 
been in Brighton almost eight years, and has 
preached in Malden about two years and a 
half. 


The Unitarian Movement in Butte. 


The belief that all things work together 
for good has received strong corroboration 
in the influences resulting from the organiza- 
tion of a Unitarian society in Butte, Mont., 
and the selection of Rev. Lewis J. Duncan 
as the leader of the new society. Butte is 
a progressive copper-mining camp of about 
sixty thousand people. Previous to the 
calling together of Unitarians four years ago, 
there was no liberal religious body here. 
The Catholic Church is very strong, having 
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about 15,000 communicants. Several Meth- 
odist churches, two Episcopalian, a Baptist, 
a Christian, and a Presbyterian congrega- 
tion gather together the orthodox English- 
speaking people. 

If ever a place needed a Unitarian soci- 
ety and a man like Mr. Duncan, it was Butte. 
Though the enthusiastic supporters of our 
society number less than one hundred, the 
leaven of liberal thought and culture is 
spreading throughout the community, Mr. 
Duncan not only preaches a masterly ser- 
mon each Sunday, but he leads four or five 
classes of considerable numbers in the study 
of Browning, George Eliot, Carlyle, Ruskin, 
and Whitman. Through this medium his 
personal influence has become a great power 
for good in a place that was ripe for cultiva- 
tion. 

Socially, the Unitarian Church is gaining 
popularity with each evening’s entertain- 
ment it offers its friends. 

The Women’s Alliance is the only auxili- 
ary organization. 'Meetings are held fort- 
nightly at homes of the members. Much 
work is done toward helping to defray church 
expenses. Mrs. Duncan’s gracious and 
charming personality is most potent among 
the ladies, not only of the Alliance, but of 
the literary clubs of which she is an honored 
member. We owe to her, as well as to our 
pastor, the high standing the struggling 
little society has been able to take. 

The exclusion of Unitarians from the Con- 
ference for Federation has had the effect of 
stirring up a good deal of interest in Mon- 
tana, and has furnished a topic for several 
pulpit discourses in Butte, and in other 
towns where there are no Unitarian churches. 


|The orthodox ministers are divided on the 


question. In Butte the Baptist minister con- 
demned the action, while the Methodist and 
Presbyterian approved it. ‘The Presbyterian 
minister’s position was reported in the Butte 
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Miner, and was so typically “evangelical’’ 
that Mr. Duncan took occasion to reply to 
it. 

The outlook for the church is hopeful. 
There is no great wealth represented in the 
congregation, but all give freely and work 
gladly. The field is one which should yield 


a good harvest. A, A. HUMPHREY. 
Butte, Mont. 


The Children’s Mission’s Christmas. 


The happy duty of preparing for Christ- 
mas is upon us, and, to be sure that we may 
remember the one hundred and fifty or more 
children who are in our care with gifts 
suitable to their tastes and needs, we are 
already at work. 

On the festal day each child in the Home 
receives a gift, and to every child in a foster 
family is sent, in addition, a personal letter 
from the visitor who keeps in touch with each 
boy or girl. ‘These letters mean a great deal 
to the children, and the gifts are exchanged 
with a spirit of intimacy and love born of 
true friendship. For letter writing we have 
ample material, for ‘“‘out of the abundance 
of the heart the mouth speaketh’; but we 
are looking to the generous friends and well- 
wishers of the Children’s Mission with the 
hope that they will furnish us with an abun- 
dance of money that we may buy dolls and 
sleds and books,—in fact anything which we 
think will make glad the hearts of the chil- 
dren who are in our care. 

It is to this end that an appeal is made 
thus early with a little word of emphasis, 
that the Mission has not plenty of money, but 
needs more to enable it to carry on its work 
with that thoroughness which leads to per- 
manent good, PARKER B. FIELD, 

Superintendent Children’s Mission. 

277 TREMONT STREET, Boston, Mass. 
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Pleasantries. 


“Do you know a good tonic for nervous 
persons, Simpkins?” ‘‘No: what I want is to 
find a good tonic for people who have to live 
with them.” 


Little girl: ‘‘Please, have you a sheep’s 
head?” FHacetious Butcher: ‘No, my dear; 
only my own.” Little Girl: ‘It won’t do. 


Mother wants one with brains in it.” 


f& The Right Rev. Chauncey B. Brewster, 
D.D., Bishop of Connecticut, told the other 
day of a funny experience he had marrying 
a couple. After the ceremony had been 
performed the bashful bridegroom, who 
stuttered badly, leaned over and asked, 
“Tsn’t it k-k-kistomary to c-c-cuss the 
bride ?”’—Boston Herald. 


Mrs. Jackson: ‘‘Wal, parson, I knows de 
Bible says de meek shall inherit de earth; 


an’ I tries to be as meek as I ken.” Parson 
Polhemus: “Dat’s right, sistah! Dat’s 
right.” Mrs. Jackson: ‘“‘But it’ll be jest 


mah luck when it comes time fo’ me to in- 
herit de earth, dat dare’ll be municipal 
ownership.”’—Puck. 


“Do you believe that was a real faint of 
Sally Ann’s, or do you think she just 
shammed so’s to look interesting?” asked a 
participant in a picnic. “It wa’n’t any 
sham on Sally Ann’s part,” said Mrs. Ricketts. 
“You know Sally Ann wears sixes, and she 
lay there with her feet sticking right straight 
up for everybody to see for nearly fifteen 
minutes. ’Iwasn’t any make-believe faint!” 
Exchange. 


“Did you notice Prof. Muchman at the 
reception ?”’ inquired the lady of her husband. 
“He was the man with the bandage round 
his neck, wasn’t he?” ‘Yes, you heard 
him talk, didn’t you?’ “Oh, yes. I heard 
him.” “What an astonishing vocabulary 
he has!” ‘Well, that may be what it is,” 
said John doubtfully, “put, from the way 
he held his head, I should judge it was a 
carbuncle,”’ 


When Secretary Hay appeared before a 
committee of Chicago lawyers, after applying 
for admission to the bar, he found them talk- 
ing vigorously together. At last one of 
them, turning to him, said, ‘‘Mr. Hay, what 
would you do if a client should come to you 
with such a case as this?” and described 
elaborately a complicated legal case. ‘‘I 
should ask for a retaining of fifty dollars,”’ 
promptly replied Mr. Hay, ‘‘and tell him to 
call to-morrow.’ ‘Mr. Hay, you are ad- 
mitted,’ said the gentleman, and, with a 
hearty laugh from all present, the proceed- 
ings closed. 


An English paper tells of an East End 
visitor’s conversation with Mrs. Hawkins, 
“Where did you get that beautiful black eye, 
Mrs, Hawkins?” she asked, “It were the re- 
sult of a triflin’ haltercation with my ’usband, 
mum,” “Dear, dear, dear!” cried the vis- 
itor, in horror, ‘ ‘what a wicked man your 
husband must be!” ‘Not at all, mum,’ 
retorted the other, with dignity. “> Awkins 
is ’asty, but ’e’s a puffect gentleman at ’eart. 
I can hassure you that, after ’e’d give me 
this black eye, ’e sat ’oldin’ a cold frying- pan 
to it for hupwards of a hour, a-tryin’ to de- 
duce the swellin’. A little hattention like 
that goes'a,long w’y toward makin’ married 


life ’ appy,.mum, fas I dessay you’ve found it 
yourself,” 
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Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 
or without experience, to act as agents in Massachu- 
setts. Apply to Home Office Agency, Room 5, No. 87 
Milk Street. 
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Er ee Young People’s Religious Union, 25 Beacon 
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___Gdueational. 
The Misses Allen waiter edsesto: 


ALLEN, will reopen their School for Girls, 
SEPTEMBER 27, 1905. Address 


The MISSES ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL & 


GIRLS 
GREENFIELD, MASS. 
Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E, Hale, D.D. 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, Principal. 


ROCK RIDGE SCHOOL 
For Boys. Locationhighanddry. Laboratories. 
for Mechanic Arts. Strong teachers. Earnest boys. A 
new gymnasium with swimming poe Fits for Colleg 
Scientific School, and Baie lustrated pamoiiet aaat 
free. Please address Dr. G. R. WHI E, Prin., 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
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MacDuffie School 
FOR GIRLS. 


Springfield Massachusetts 


One of the pleasantest and most homelike 
schools in New England. Limited to thirty 
girls. Modern and complete in its equipment. 
The marked feature of the school is its individ- 
ual care of pupils physically and intellectually- 
The girls are given an outdoor life, a college 
preparation, or a general education. 

The climate is more equable than on the coast, 
and the absence of raw east winds makes it 
desirable for girls with a tendency to colds and 
throat troubles. 

The school Year Book, details of courses, etc., 
with photographs of the picturesque buildings 
and grounds will be sent on application. 


Address Box 1711. 


Principals: John MacDuffie, Ph.D. 
Mrs. John MacDuftie, A.B 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
Trains men and women for the Present Day 
Ministry. No Doctrinal Tests. For 
catalogue address the President, 
F. 0. SOUTHWORTH. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
- POR BOYS . 


Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 


F. B. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass, 


DEWEY CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


Practical Instruction and Training in the law 
of Faith and Telepathy—Mental and Spiritual 
Supremacy applied to Health and Healing. 
Spiritual Illumination and the Mastery of all Ma- 
terial Conditions. 2-cent stamp brings book- 
let. 334 West 124th Street, New York City. 


“Messiah Pulpit” 


4905-1906 
Succeeding ‘* Unity Pulpit ”’ 


Individual 


The publication of Mr. Savage’s Sermons has been 
resumed, and will be continued in ‘‘Messiah Pulpit’’ 
through the season. 

Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form dur- 
ing the week following its delivery. _ 


Subscription price, $1.50 for the series ; single sermons, - 


5 cents. 
NOW READY: 
1. Religion: Its Changing Forms and its Eter- 
nal Essence. 
“Mind the Light.’’ (By Robert Collyer.) 
The Geneva Council. 
+ The Way to God. 
The Federation of Churches—and the Uni- 
tarians. 
What is Christianity ? 
The City’s Battle for Liberty and Right. 
Missionary Motives. 
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Send for a specimen copy. 


Subscriptions and orders for back numbers or current 
series should be sent to 


Geo. H, Ellis Co., Publishers, 272 Congress St., Boston, 


104 East 20th Street, New York. 
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